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READING CIRCLE 


The Kentucky State Reading Circle Board has this year 
adopted 


Smith’s Constructive School Discipline. ...... $1.40 
Pittman’s Successful Teaching in Rural Schools .. 1.40 


for use in the Kentucky Reading Circle 


“High School Course,” 


the first named book has also been adopted 
for the 


“College Course.” 


We suggest that you investigate the opportu- 
nity to get professional credit for your reading of 
these two books. Write to any of the State 
institutions (University of Kentucky, or State 
Normal Schools) with which you wish to affiliate, 
for; particulars as to how you may receive such 
credit. 


Single copies will be sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of above prices. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Easier, More Effective Teaching with— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Supplies an abundance of prac- _ In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
tical, usable material for the wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. _ If 
primary, intermediate and you will mail the coupon below at once, your subscrip- 
Sree: Geer tion will start with the September number and you need 


Masterpieces of art in full color i r 15th unless you prefer. 
with material for class study. not pay until Novembe =? 

















Editorial contributions by the $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


foremost educators. 








Many other helpful departments | US This Order Blank--Pay November 15th If More Convenien 


Several pages of best entertain- | 
and special features covering | KSJ-Sept. Dat e....----enecvveeseeeeennsseeeee seeeecennsetecnnnnmennnenennnaessesetnns a, 


ment material each month. 





all branches of school work. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. {Renevitte’ N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


e . (Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year be- 
| Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


ginning with the September, 1925, issue. Price $2.00. 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Place cross (X) in one of C] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
these squares to indicate 
(Address Office Nearest to You) 


oF 
preference as to payment. [| I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 192 
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University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Fall Semester Opens September 21, 1925 


In selecting a college or university there are five things to be taken into 
consideration: 


The men at the head of the institution 

The scholastic standing and ability of the teaching staff 
The location and advantages of environment 
Equipment, buildings, laboratories and libraries 

The cost to the student 


Ww bt Wh — 


In all these aspects the University of Kentucky commends itself to those 
seeking a higher education. Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Education, Engineering, Agriculture and Law. 


For Catalog, Address 


The Registrar 
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PRESIDENT LIGON’S LETTER TO 
DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS. 


Dear Sir: 


I am writing you this lengthy letter asking for your co-operation 
in arranging the program for the next meeting of the K. E. A. Please 
read all I have said and then give me your answer as to your willing- 
ness to surrender your present rights under the old constitution in 
order that the program of 1926 might be arranged under the new plan. 


At the last annual meeting of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion a new constitution was adopted. This constitution was printed 
in full in the June issue of the Journal. No doubt you have read 
carefully this new constitution and have noted that it provides for 
seven departments as against about twenty under the old organiza- 
tion. Under the old organization the Association was organized on 
a basis of subjects taught; under the new constitution the Association 
will be organized on a basis of administrative units. 


Under the old organization the sections were so numerous that 
there was no unity of purpose in our several programs; that it was 
impossible for the Board of Directors to furnish speakers for the 
several sections; that there was great overlapping and duplication of 
effort; and that it was difficult to find sufficient auditoriums in which 
to hold the sectional meetings. Organization on the basis of adminis- 
trative units will, for the most part, overcome these difficulties. 


When the new constitution was adopted it was understood that 
the program for 1926 would be organized on a basis of the old con- 
stitution unless the several departments would voluntarily come under 
the new plan of organization. 


The organization under the new plan will be about as follows: 


I. The Department of Superintendence. 
(a) City. 
(b) County. 


II. The new Department of Secondary Education will include 
all or parts of the present department. 
(1) Department of High Schools. 
(2) Department of Language. 
(3) Department of Mathematics. 
(4) Department of Science. 
(5) Department of Commercial Education. 
(6) Department of History and Civics. 
(7) Department of Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School. 
(8) Department of English. 
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III. The new Department of Elementary Education will in- 
clude all or parts of the present departments: 
(1) The Department of Geography. 
(2) The Department of Penmanship. 


IV. The new Department of Kindergarten will include all or 
parts of the present departments: 
(1) Department of Kindergartens. 
(2) Department of Child Study. 


V. The Department of Rural Schools will remain as it is. 


VI. The new Department of Colleges and Normal Schools will 
include all or part of the present departments: 
(1) Department of Higher Education. ; 
(2) Department of Normal Schools, Colleges and Univer- 

sities. 

VII. The new Department of Fine Arts will include ail or part of 
the present departments: 
(1) Department of Music. 
(2) Department of Manual and Fine Arts. 


If you surrendér your rights under the old plan in order that the 
next program may be arranged under the new constitution, it will 
be necessary to select officers for the new departments. If we could 
get together we would be able to select some one from among those 
elected to head the seven new departments. As getting together is 
almost impossible, I would suggest that you authorize the president 
of the Association to make appointments for this year. 


If you will accept the new plan the program of 1926 will be about 
as follows: 


1, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings will be devoted 
to general program. 


2. Thursday, Friday and Saturday mornings will be devoted 
to a general program. 


3. The seven departments under the new constitution can each 
devote Thursday and Friday afternoons to departmental 
programs. This arrangement will give each department an 
opportunity to have two meetings and two good strong 
programs. 


I hope that you will consent to try the new organization in our 
next program. 
Yours for the K. E. A., 


aoa 


President. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By J. W. Crabtree, Secretary. 


Since 1857 the National Education 
Association has been a unifying and stimu- 
lating force in the development of American 
education. In the beginning days its 
service was primarily that of discussion and 
the promotion of mutual acquaintance 
among educational workers who were 
then doing pioneer duty on the educational 
frontier. Its early meetings were attended 
by only a few hundred persons each year 
but they laid foundations of large signifi- 
cance. 


Originally the organization was known as 
the National Teachers Association. In 
1870 there were amalgamated with it the 
American Normal School Association and 
the National Association of School Super- 
intendents under the new name of the 
National Educational Association. This 
was the beginning of a development which 
has given the Association nearly a score 
of departments, representing every phase 
of educational activity and bringing to- 
gether in one Association a wider variety 
of interests than are usually found in 
similar organizations in other countries. 


The meeting in 1884 under the presidency 
of Dr.. Thomas W. Bicknell, marked 
another turning point in the Association’s 
history. This meeting was widely heralded 
and well attended. Held in Madison, 
Wisconsin, it attracted educational leaders 
from a wider radius than any previous 
meeting. President Bicknell’s lengthy 
speech suggests the beginnings of the 
Association’s more recent service program. 


The greatest advances in the Associa- 
tion’s development have occurred since its 
headquarters were moved to Washington, 
in 1917. The bringing of headquarters to 
the Nation’s Capital was followed by a 
sharp increase in the Association’s member- 
ship from 7,000 active members in 1917 to 
10,000 in 1918, and over 50,000 in 1920. 
There were 82,322 members on January 1, 
1922, and 138,856 on January 1, 1925. 
While the Association has now enrolled 
a very large proportion of the better 


trained and more highly paid of the 
Nation’s 700,000 teachers, it is expected 
that the membership will exceed 150,000 
during 1925. 


The power of the Association’s program 
depends upon the size of its membership. 
Plans are best projected when they repre- 
sent the great mass of the rank and file. 
Every added member gives increased 
weight to policies and becomes a center 
from which the professional ideals of the 
Association may radiate. In enlisting 
members the Secretary has stressed what 
the teacher can give rather than what he 
can get, even though each member receives 
an indirect service worth many times what 
he contributes in the small membership 
fee. The Secretary’s office works through 
State Directors, who represent the Associa- 
tion in the various states, through state 
and city superintendents of schools, through 
officers of state and local associations, and 
through principals of schools, who have 
been of the greatest service in enlisting 
members. 


There are several classes of members. 
Institutions and persons wishing to receive 
all regular publications of the Association 
take out a five dollar membership. Persons 
who have a permanent interest in the pro- 
fession pay one hundred dollars for a life 
membership, giving the privileges of the 
five dollar membership during life. By 
far the greater part of the membership is 
composed of two dollar members who pay 
their dues each year. It is little short of 
marvelous that so small a fee can be made 
to cover The Journal, finance the legislative 
program, maintain numerous research and 
committee activities, provide for the annual 
meeting, and care for the increasing over- 
head that the mere fact of rapid growth 
makes necessary. The Association has a 
few other sources of income, but all of 
them together are small compared with 
the income from the two dollar fees which 
are sent in by the rank and file as an 
expression of their loyalty, their devotion, 
and their vision. 


A reorganization of the Association in 
1920 created a Representative Assembly 
to which delegates are elected from state 
and local associations. This follows in a 
measure the plan of organization of the 
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Congress of the United States—one element 
representing the states as a whcle and 
another representing localities. The 
changes in the by-laws necessary to put 
the representative organization into opera- 
tion were made at Salt Lake City in 1920. 
The first meeting of the Representative 
Assembly occurred in Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1921. The plan worked admirably from 
the start. The Representative Assembly 
adopted a brief'code of rules for its guidance 
and proceeded to consider seriously and 
carefully the business of the profession. It 
had now become possible for each cf the 
hundreds of thousands of teachers in the 
Nation to have a voice in the management 
of the National Association. The second 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
was held in Boston in 1922; third in Oak- 
land, California, in 1923, and the fourth in 
Washington, D. C., in 1924. There were 
1,024 registered delegates to the Washing- 
ton meeting of the Assembly, which has 
grown steadily since the first meeting, 
which brought together only 468 delegates. 
To be a delegate to the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is considered one of the greatest 
honors that can come to an educational 
worker. . Each delegate derives the right 
to speak for his colleagues from the fact 
that he is selected by them and feels under 
obligation to carry home a careful report 
of the transactions of the Assembly. 


As the Association grew in membership 
and came through its Assembly to represent 
the teachers of the entire Nation, need 
was felt for a platform of service which 
every teacher could understand and work 
for. In 1920 a service program was 
adopted which gives expression in more 
dynamic form to the ideals which the 
Association has been developing through- 
out sixty-eight years of growth. In brief 
this platform calls for: 


1. A competent, well-trained teacher in 
every public school position. 


2. Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers, and such inducements to enter 
the teaching profession as will attract men 
and women of the highest character and 
ability. 


3. Such an awakening of the people to 
a realization of the importance and value 


of education as will elevate the profession 
of teaching to a higher plane in the public 
esteem and insure just compensation, 
social recognition, and permanent tenure 
on the basis of efficient service. 


4. Continued and thorough investiga- 
tion of educational problems as the basis 
for revised educational standards and 
methods. 


5. The establishment of a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to 
encourage and assist the states in the 
promotion of education. 


6. The unification and federation of 
the educational forces of the country in 
one great professional organization devoted 
to the advancement of the teaching pro- 
fession, and through education, the pro- 
motion of the highest welfare of the 
Nation. 


7. Active assistance to state and local 
affiliated associations in securing needed 
legislation and in promoting the interests 
of such associations and the welfare of 
their members. 


8. Equal salaries for equal service to 
all teachers of equivalent training, experi- 
ence, and success; and the promotion of 
sympathetic co-operation between school 
authorities and teachers in utilizing, under 
recognized authority a responsible leader- 
ship, suggestions and advice based upon 
classroom experience. 


9. Co-operation with other organiza- 
tions and with men and women of intelli- 
gence and vision everywhere who recognize 
that only through education can be solved 
many of the serious problems confronting 
our Nation. 


10. The National Education Associa- 
tion is committed to a program of service— 
service to the teachers, service to the 
profession, service to the Nation. Its 
supreme purpose is the welfare of the 
childhood of America. 


The far-reaching work of the Association 
is carried on by a variety of agencies. 
First comes the individual member, whose 
fee sustains the Association’s treasury and 
whose local influence makes the Associa- 
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tion’s ideals and policies a living reality in 
the remotest localities of the Nation. 
Second are the Association’s committees, 
which have studied many problems relating 
to the teacher’s work and position and the 
organization of the school system. There 
is hardly a phase of our public school 
activity, whether it be the organization of 
the school into grades or the organization 
of material in the various subjects of the 
curriculum, that has not been profoundly 
influenced by the studies and activities of 
these committees. 


Departments within the Association 
bring together educational workers in the 
different branches of education, thus pro- 
moting professional spirit and personal 
acquaintance within the various groups of 
educational workers. 


During the past eight years the Associa- 
tion has developed in Washington a head- 
quarters staff which regularly employs 
from fifty to seventy-five persons, who are 
constantly at the service of the profession. 
The headquarters organization includes the 
General Secretary’s office and a group of 
divisions, whose directors work under the 
guidance of the Executive Secretary. 


The Division of Records and Accounts 
was established in 1917 and is responsible 
for the Association’s records and the 
making of addressograph plates which are 
used in mailing The Journal and other 
publications. Mrs. Helen T. Hixon is 
director. 


The Division of Field Work was estab- 
lished in 1918. Miss Charl Ormand 
Williams, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Shelby County, Tennessee, is now 
Field Secretary. 


The Business Division was established 
in 1919. Mr. Harold A. Allan, formerly 
assistant state superintendent in Maine, 
now directs the Association’s business 
activities, including Journal advertising, 
commercial exhibits, arrangements © for 
meetings, and other similar matters. 


The Division of Publications was estab- 
lished in 1920, under the direction of 
Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan. This division has 
developed The Journal, has charge of 
printing the Proceedings, and other publica- 


tions, and of publicity. The Association’s 
publications during the school year of 
1923-24 exceeded a total of 108,000,000 
pages. 


The Division of Research was established 
in 1922 under the direction of Mr. John K. 
Norton, formerly a member of the faculty 
of the California State Normal School, at 
San Jose. This division has co-ordinated 
the work of educational research agencies 
throughout the Nation and issues bulletins 
and reports, giving a wealth of facts in 
usable form. 


The Division of Classroom Service was 
also established in 1922, with Miss Agnes 
Winn, formerly a teacher in Seattle, 
Washington, as director. This division 
brings to the Association the experience 
and point of view of classroom workers. 


A Division of Membership and Records 
has recently been established and is being 
organized by Mr. Theodore D. Martin, 
formerly secretary of the Utah Educa- 
tional Association. 


The Executive Secretaryship of the 
Department of Superintendence was estab- 
lished in 1922, with Mr. S. D. Shankland 
in charge. Under his direction the Depart- 
ment has enrolled a paid membership 
which enables it to maintain its own 
activities, thus setting an example which 
other departments are making plans to 
follow. 





The president of the Association is 
elected each year and along with the other 
members of the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors stands between the 
headquarters staff and the profession at 
large. During recent years the plan has 
been established of electing a woman one 
year and a man the next. 1925 is woman’s 
year. The Association is fortunate in 
having had a long line of presidents of 
distinction and ability who have repre- 
sented the various branches of the pro- 
fession and various sections of the country, 
thus adding to the Association’s effective- 
ness and representative character. 


The United States Commissioner of 
Education is a life director of the Associa- 
tion and a permanent member of its 
Representative Assembly. The Associa- 
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tion which speaks for the profession, and 
the Bureau of Education which represents 
the Government, work in the closest 
co-operation to the end that there shall be 
a fair educational opportunity for every 
American child, guided by the best light 
of experience and scientific study. 


With this far-reaching organization the 
Association is peculiarly the product of 
American life and the spokesman of the 
American people in matters educational. 
Its work has been conducted on a high 
plane and it is everywhere recognized as 
disinterested and sane in its leadership. 
Other organizations are glad to be 
associated with it and to support its pro- 
gram for the extension and improvement of 
public education. 


THE FIFTH REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY OF THE N. E. A. 


Kentucky delegates who attended the 
Sixty-third annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, June 26—July 3, 1925: 

Bache, Ada; Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

Cooper, Dr. Homer E., Dean, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers’ College, Rich- 
mond. 

Dudley, D. E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Kentucky Education Association, 
Henderson. 

Kornfeld, Louise, Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville. 

Ragsdale, George, Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville. 


Rhoads, McHenry, Ex-officio (State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction), 
Frankfort. 


Stewart, Cora Wilson, Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, Frankfort. 

Stokes, Emma, 3227 W. Broadway, 
Louisville Education Association, Louis- 
ville. 

Stutz, Elsa, 1409 Highland Avenue, 
Louisville Education Association, Louis- 
ville. 

Taylor, Dean Wm. S., Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, Louisville. 


Weibel, Elsie, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 
Principals’ Club, Louisville. 


Williams, R. E., Ex-officio (State 
Director), Secretary, Kentucky Education 
Association, Louisville. 


ELECT THE BEST. 


Kentucky’s rural schools constitute the 
State’s greatest problem. This has_ so 
long been recognized as the fact that the 
statement has become axiomatic. The 
interests of better government, improved 
agriculture, growth in industry and moral 
and spiritual as well as material develop- 
ment, have their foundations in the 
educational systems. Improvement of any 
aspect of life or human activity must begin 
with the individual, and this individual 
necessarily must be the school child, who 
is entitled to the best his elders or their 
public instruction system can give them. 


Because of these facts it is proper at this 
time to call attention to the importance of 
elections to be held in every county of 
Kentucky in November, candidates in 
which are now announcing or being selected. 
These elections are for members of the 
county boards of education, which in turn 
select the County Superintendents. Right 
there is the key to good education. Prog- 
ress in education, as State Surerintendent 
Rhoads has often pointed out, depends 
almost entirely upon the character and 
caliber of the man chosen for the task of 
conducting the county schocl system. 


Qualifications for County Superin- 
tendents already have keen fixed. The 
1924 General Assembly provided standards 
of age, experience and training, with general 
requirements of honesty, business ability 
and good moral character, which permit 
considerable latitude. It may readily be 
seen why the men, or women, who serve as: 
trustees of the county school systems must 
be the very highest tyre cf citizens. Upon 
them rests the responsibility of choosing the 
man or woman who directs the education 
of the children of the community. Their 
judgment must be the best. No “good 
enough”’ selection will suffice.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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A STUDY OF THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH IN 
KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


M. A. LEIPER, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers’ College. 


It is an old and true saying that no 
stream is higher than its source. One may 
apply this principle to the sphere of 
education by saying that no school is 
likely to function in preparing boys and 
girls for a large service in the social whole 
beyond the horizon of the training and 
outlook of its teachers. ‘‘As is the teacher, 
so is the school,” is another common 
expression of this great truth. 


The training of a teacher should, of 
course, be many-sided, for the preparation 
of youth for life can be properly evaluated 
only by a larger conception of what such 
service involves than obtained formerly. 
No longer does the idea that scholarship, or 
a knowledge of facts alone, is the only 
essential of a well-trained leader of the 
young hold sway in educational thought; 
we believe now that the teacher must also 
know man and his social relationships, that 
he must know the psychology of the mind 
at work, and that he must be acquainted 
with the scholarship of instructional activi- 
ties and with the great educational move- 
ments of his time. To this end teachers’ 
colleges have come into existence and a 
new era in the training of teachers of our 
youth has recently dawned. 


One hears on every hand, especially 
among college instructors, much criticism 
of the instruction which is being given boys 
and girls in our high schools. The writer 
is forced to confess that frequently he has 
added his mite to the chorus of voices 
engaged in this business of probably unjust 
censure, largely because of the poor show- 
ing made by the hundreds of high-school 
graduates who have entered his freshman 
classes in English during the past few 
years. With a desire to study the causes 


of this condition of affairs he recently took 
occasion to investigate the training and 
scholastic standing of the teachers of 
English in the high schools of Kentucky. 


In January, 1925, a very carefully prepared 
letter of inquiry asking for information in 
regard to these and other matters was sent, 
under the auspices of the English Club in 
the institution where he teaches, to the 
497 high schools of the State, from which 
replies were received from 166. The 
schools from which the answers came 
represent all types from the three large 
city high schools in Louisville, to the very 
small rural high school of only two or three 
teachers. Few of the latter type, however, 
are included in the study. As one might 
imagine, these reports revealed many inter- 
esting facts, a summary of which is given 
in this article. 


In order to appreciate the rather poor 
condition which the facts below show, one 
must understand three significant factors 
that enter into the situation. In the first 
place, Kentucky’s system of public high 
schools is a growth of only fourteen or 
fifteen years, for when the law of 1909 
requiring at least one high school in each 
county was passed, there were probably a 
dozen four-year high schools in the State; 
now there are about five hundred. Further- 
more, the two older normal schools in the 
State became teachers’ colleges only three 
years ago and have to date graduated 
just three classes, two at Bowling Green 
and one at Richmond, which shows that 
they could have played until now only a 
small part in the preparation of teachers 
for high schools. The rapid development 
of the high school, which now requires a 
force of about 1,800 teachers, has made it 
rather impossible for the liberal arts 
colleges to turn out enough graduates 
prepared to teach to supply the yearly 
demand for about four hundred new 
teachers. A third factor is also operative 
here. Many of the high schools of the 
State are small-town and rural schools 
which are hardly able to pay the salaries 
demanded by college-trained teachers and 
thus have been forced to accept students of 
less ability. In view of these facts one 
is not surprised at the relatively poor 
scholastic attainment of a considerable 
proportion of the teachers of English in 
Kentucky high schools. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING 


Of the 166 teachers of English about 
whom information was received in this 
study, nineteen did not complete the four- 
year course in high schools. Four of them 
did only two years’ work, seven did three, 
and four did three and one-half. However, 
eighteen of these completed the secondary 
work in normal schools or in the prepara- 
tory departments of colleges. It is interest- 
ing to note that one teacher whose total 
scholastic achievement is one year’s work 
in a high school is a full-fledged instructor 
of youth in B Class high school. It may 
be well to say here that the 166 teachers 
discussed in this study are all of them 
heads of departments or the only teachers of 
English in their schools. Assistant teachers 
of English, of whom there were forty-four 
reported, are given a separate discussion in 
a paragraph at the close of the article. 


Of the 166 teachers of English discussed 
in this article only seventy-nine majored in 
English in their preparation work. It is 
only just, however, to say that thirty 
others made the subject a minor, which, 
nevertheless, leaves fifty-seven who made 
English neither their major nor minor 
subject. Some of the combinations of 
subjects emphasized by these English 
teachers were, indeed, amusing if they were 
not so pathetic. One teacher had as his 
major-minor combination law-education. 
Perhaps he is a budding young lawyer who 
is teaching to keep the wolf from the door 
during his ‘‘starvation period.’’ Another 
had geology-chemistry, and still another 
chemistry-botany. Many-other such com- 
binations, equally strange for teachers of 
English, might be given, but these are 
enough of the sad situation. The most 
frequent combinations were English-educa- 
tion, twenty-five times; English-history, 
eighteen; English-modern languages, eigh- 
teen; English-Latin, thirteen; and English- 
mathematics, ten. 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


The foregoing facts have had to do only 
with heads of English departments or with 
those who are the only teachers of that 
subject in the schools where they work. 
We shall now say just a word about forty- 
four assistant teachers of English about 


whom information was learned in this 
study. All of these assistants have had 
the standardized four-year course in high 
schools and varying amounts of college 
work; two, one year; six, two years; two, 
three years; one, three and one-half years; 
thirty-two, four years. This showing, 
which on the whole is very much better 
than that of the 166 principal teachers 
studied above, is probably due to the fact 
that the schools which have assistant 
teachers of English are the better schools 
which usually demand college graduation 
cf all their teachers. For example, twenty- 
six of these forty-four assistants are in the 
three large schools of Louisville. Among 
the forty-four, thirty-four hold A. B. 
degrees and one an A. M. 


In the investigation of which the above 
data were only a part much interesting 
information was learned about various 
other matters connected with the teaching 
of English in Kentucky high schools. It 
is quite likely that at some other time in 
the near future the writer will present in 
these columns a resume of other features of 
the study. 


COLLEGE TRAINING AND DEGREES. 


In view of the facts given above in regard 
to the recent history of the high school 
system of Kentucky, the situation shown 
by the data given in the next paragraph is 
quite satisfactory. Ideally every high- 
school teacher should, of course, be a 
college graduate, but this condition can 
hardly be reached for some time to come 
in Southern high schools. 


One hundred and one teachers among the 
166, or 61%, hold degrees. Of these, 82 
hold the A. B., 12 the B. S., 2 the B. L., 
1 the B. C., 1 the Ph. B., 1 the Ped. B., 
4 the A. A., and 3 the A. M. Sixty-five 
hold no degree at all. 


Seventy-four teachers in the group 
reported fewer than four years of ccllege 
work. Of. this number seventeen secured 
degrees, however, probably having done 
more than the normal load at some place 
along the way, or having received degrees 
from colleges where the courses and re- 
quirements are loosely organized or where 
at an early day requirements were not so. 
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high as at present. There were formerly 
several colleges of this kind in Kentucky. 
Nine teachers have done no college work 
at all. That these are allowed to teach in 
high schools is, of course, a violation of law 
and reasonable standards both, but in this 
period of development many small and 
weak high schools are allowed to exist in 
the hope that they may grow into larger 
and stronger ones, and these have to be 
content with a poor grade of teachers 
because of limitations in finances. Eleven 
teachers have done three and one-half 
years of college work, seventeen have done 
three years, forty-one two years or there- 
abouts, and five one year. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 


Efficient training for the high office of 
instructing the youth of today involves 
much more than was formerly considered 
necessary, as was pointed out in the second 
paragraph of this article. A mere knowledge 
of facts to be imparted is only the “first 
mile’ on the road to efficient preparation; 
we now believe that the “doctrine of 
the second mile’ is the principle which 
shows the way to training necessary for 
greatest service. It is now scholarship 
plus, or ‘“‘that other thing,” as the presi- 
dent of a certain teachers’ college often 
calls it, that defines the more ideal 
teacher’s training. 


Thus professional training is fast be- 
coming an essential part of the teacher’s 
equipment. The fight of the liberal arts 
college—waged in almost every state in the 
Union—to remain the sole agency in 
preparing teachers for the secondary schools 
has been a losing one for a number of years. 
Already over a hundred out of approxi- 
mately 190 state normal schocls in the 
United States have become teachers’ 
colleges and are now engaged, among 
other duties, in sending more ideally 
trained teachers into secondary schools 
with the ‘‘scholarship plus’ of present- 
day educational ideals. Even before the 
teachers’ college began to function, so 
strong was the demand for the profession- 
ally trained teacher that many graduates 
of the two-year courses in normal schools 
were admitted to the smaller high schools 
and in most instances did as successful 


work as the college graduate who had 
no professional training. 


Seventy-six of the 166 teachers reported 
in this study have done some work in 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges. 
Thirty-one of them hold life certificates 
from the professional school, which is the 
equivalent in scholastic standing of junior 
college graduation. The sad fact here, 
however, is that a great portion of these 
thirty-one did not go on in their scholastic 
preparation and achieve bachelor’s degrees. 
Only nine of them did this, while seventeen 
seemed content with their meager scholastic 
training. Five of them, however, did 
one more year’s work and now have three 
years of college work to their credit. 


Major AND MINOR SUBJECTS IN 
SCHOLASTIC ‘TRAINING. 


It is too often unfortunately true that 
teachers in secondary schools did not take 
special training while in college to teach the 
particular subjects in which they are 
instructing boys and girls. It is probably 
true that many a college senior each year 
buds forth in September following his 
graduation as a teacher of English only 
because a vacancy in that subject happened 
to appear first when he began to look: for 
something to do, and because either his 
college or some member of its faculty had 
a particularly strong influence in the com- 
munity where the vacancy occurred. The 
writer began teaching high-school Latin 
the year following his graduation from 
college, not because he had made special 
preparation in that subject, but because a 
vacancy in Latin was the first that pre- 
sented itself. 


Now most colleges allow, in fact require, 
a student to choose a subject upon which he 
is expected to place the major emphasis in 
his work. It is expected, then, that 
teachers of English in high schools should 
major in that subject in their college 
courses, and thus be specifically trained to 
give successful instruction in that line of 
work. And yet when one investigates the 
scholastic preparation of a group of high- 
school teachers, he finds many rather wide 
incongruous variations from this logically 
designed principle. 
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THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN 
AMERICAN LIFE. 


Every teacher of English, every principal, 
and every superintendent of schools should 
co-operate in the investigation of common 
uses of English which the National Council 
of Teachers of English is conducting this 
year. 


The object of school work in English is 
to prepare young feople to meet the 
demands which the situations of life will 
make upon them. There is wide diver- 
gence of opinion, however, as to the success 
of our endeavors and the adequacy of the 
methods followed. It is frequently as- 
serted that the level of popular command 
of English is lower than it ought to be, not 
only as regards accuracy, but as regards 
readiness; not only when men and women 
have to write, but even in their conversa- 
tion on social and business matters, and 
in the way they interpret what they hear 
and what they read. It is asserted also 
that the English of the schools and the 
English of life are too far apart. 


Before the justice of these assertions can 
be determined, and before any readjust- 
ment of school curricula or methods can 
be wisely undertaken, we need to know 
more definitely than now what are the 
purposes for which the ordinary citizen 
has to use the medium of language and 
what kinds of difficulties are involved. 
We need not only the advice of the expert 
observer but the testimony of men and 
women everywhere as to their own actual 
experience. 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English has accordingly “‘appealed to the 
people.” It has appointed a committee 
on the Place of English in American Life, 
consisting of John M. Clapp, New York 
University, Chairman; Rewey B. Inglis of 
the University of Minnesota; Edwin L. 
Miller of the Detroit High Schools; Charles 
S. Pendleton of the Peabody Teachers’ 
College of Nashville, and Mary Doan 
Spalding of the Harris Teachers’ College, 
St. Louis, to find out for what uses business 
men, farmers, doctors, laborers, house- 
wives and all of us employ English, which 
of these uses are most frequent, and what 
chief difficulties the users feel in each 
situation. 


Such data, collected from thousands of 
typical citizens of all occupations, should 
make it possible for the schools to set up 
more definite objectives and to determine 
somewhat accurately the emphasis due to 
each of them. 


As the expense of a national straw vote 
would be out of the question, the Com- 
mittee is using a modified questionnaire 
procedure, conducted in each town by a 
local committee representing all walks of 
life; business and professional people, labor 
unions, women’s clubs, etc. The members 
of this committee distribute the question- 
naire personally among their acquaintances. 


The questionnaire in itself is an educa- 
tion, as in it is embodied a fresh and pro- 
found analysis of the whole problem of 
teaching English. It is divided into two 
sections, the first entitled ““The Common 
Uses of English for Communication,” and 
the second ‘“‘The Common Uses of English 
for Interpretation.” 


Under ‘‘The Common Uses of English 
for Communication,’ we have sections on 
Interviews, Conversation, Public Speaking, 
and Writing. Under the head of Inter- 
views there are questions on the use of 
English in the adjustment of claims, on 
dealing with customers or patrons, on the 
collection of information, on reports, on 
giving instructions to subordinates, and on 
conferences. Under the head of Conversa- 
tion there are inquiries about talks with 
strangers or casual acquaintances, on the 
use of English at social gatherings, and on 
telephone talk. Under the head of Public 
Speaking are: Taking Part in Public 
Discussion at the Meeting of a Club or 
Organization, Preparing a Speech for a 
Special Occasion, and Conducting a Meet- 
ing as Chairman. Under the head of 
Writing we have questions on diaries, 
memoranda, bookkeeping, notes of invita- 
tion, acceptance, introduction, and con- 
dolence, reports and notices of an organiza- 
tion, written instructions to subordinates, 
business letters, advertisements, and news. 


The Use of English for Interpretation is 
divided in this questionnaire into Reading 
and Listening. Under Reading there are 
questions about newspapers, the use of 
books of reference, interpretation of legal 
papers, study of technical periodicals or 
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serious books, reading for stimulus, recrea- 
tion, and culture, and the reading of 
standard literature. Under the head of 
Listening we have questions on addresses, 
lectures, radio programs, plays, business 
interviews, conferences, and conventions. 


In addition to distributing these ques- 
tionnaires the local committee members 
discuss the general topic of the investiga- 
tion with persons or groups representative 
of various interests. The reports of these 
less formal expressions of intelligent laymen 
should prove as valuable as the more 
statistical data from the questionnaires. 


Laymen see the value of this undertaking 
and are responding most heartily. They 
approve both the aims and the procedure. 
Scores of local groups are already at work, 
but the national committee is prepared to 
handle returns from hundreds of communi- 
ties—cities, towns, and rural districts. 
Teachers willing to co-operate in the forma- 
tion of committees in their own localities 
should write at once to John M. Clapp, 15 
East 26th Street, New York City, for 
copies of the questionnaire and more 
detailed information regarding the investi- 
gation. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS. 


A large number of teachers in the State 
are not privileged to attend the annual 
meeting of the State Association by reason 
of the distance and expense incurred in 
attending such meeting. In order that all 
teachers may have the advantage of the 
inspirational programs offered by large 
assemblies of teachers some sections of the 
State maintain District Associations. 
Among these may be mentioned the First 
District Association, meeting annually at 
Paducah, November 27-28, the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association which 
meets at Ashland, November 12-13, the 
Fourth District Education Association 
which holds its annual session at Hardins- 
burg, October 16-17 and the Upper Ken- 
tucky River Education Association which 
will meet at Hazard, October 8-9. In 
addition to these well organized associations 
it is understood that an organization will 


be perfected by the teachers in the Third 
Congressional District who will probably 
meet at Bowling Green, some time during 
the fall. 


Usually the programs offered by the 
District Associations are highly inspira- 
tional, and no teacher who expects to 
measure up to her duties can afford to be 
absent from such gatherings. Not only 
should the District Associations be en- 
couraged by large enrollments and credit- 
able attendance, but such programs should 
be directed in a way to stimulate interest 
in the Kentucky Education Association as 
well. While large numbers will be unable 
to attend the State meeting for the reasons 
mentioned, surely every teacher should be 
encouraged to maintain membership in 
both the State and District Associations. 
Officers of the District Associations can. 
no doubt, arrange for the enrollment of 
the teachers in both the District and State 
Association at the same time. The 
directors of K. E. A. will be pleased to 
advise with any officer of the District 
Associations who wish to perfect such plan 
of enrollment. 


Unanimity of purpose should character- 
ize these annual gatherings and in reality 
dovetail or fit into the legislative programs 
enunciated by the legislative committee of 
Kentucky Education Association. A con- 
centrated effort thus obtained by the 
educators of the State and presented with 
zeal to the lawmaking body of Kentucky 
cannot fail in its purpose. 








Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1925. 


American Education Week has become a 
permanent institution. It deals with prob- 
lems so fundamental that it appeals to all 
the people and becomes more successful 
each year as parents and teachers under- 
_ that education touches the whole of 
ife. 


The following program is projected by 
the National Education Association, the 
United States Bureau of Education, and 
the American Legion. It can easily be 
modified to fit into the plans of different 
organizations and communities. Many 
communities and states will follow the 
program as it stands. Others will provide 
for special days and topics to meet par- 
ticular needs. 


Plans for proclamations by the President 
of the United States, by state governors 
and city mayors have already been made 
more extensively than a year ago. News- 
papers, educational journals, general maga- 
zines, and radio managers are planning 
farther ahead for the observance of the 
Week. 


During this Week let every community 
study not only its educational plant, but 
also its educational ideals and the com- 
munity and atmosphere in which children 
are brought up. Let parents visit teachers 
and teachers visit parents in an effort to 
solve the common problems of children. 
Let the Week be a time of deeper under- 
standing on the part of the people of the 
role education has played, is playing, and 
must play in the life of our great democracy. 


American Education Week is the only 
time in all the year when the entire Nation 
is called upon to dedicate itself anew to 
the great task of universal education for 
democratic living. The schocls themselves 
have a remarkable opportunity to teach 
every boy and girl his responsibility as a 
citizen to help maintain an educational 
system which will perpetuate the best in 
the life and ideals of the Republic. 


Monday, November 16, 1925 
Constitution Day 


The Constitution is the bulwark of 
democracy and opportunity. 


1. Unity, justice, tranquillity, defense, 
welfare and liberty. 
2. Our Constitution guarantees these 
rights. 
3. Our Constitution is the expression of 
the will of the people. 
4. One Constitution, one Union, one 
Flag, one History. 
Slogans—Ballots, not bullets. 
Know the Constitution. 
Visit your schools today. 


Tuesday, November 17, 1925 
Patriotism Day 


The Flag of the United States of America 
is the symbol of the ideals and institutions 
of our Republic. 

1. Our Flag insures the sanctity of life 
and the security of property. 

2. Quickens the sense of public{duty. 

3. Voting is the primary duty of the 
patriot. 

4. Our National honor must be pre- 
served from unjust attack. 

Slogans—Ame rica first. 

Vote at all elections. 
Visit your schools today. 


Wednesday, November 18, 1925 
School and Teacher Day 


It is not too much to say that the need of 
civilization is the need of teachers— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

The teacher is a nation builder. 

The school is the foundation of 

democracy. 

Provide for the needs of your schools. 

Trained teachers require adequate 

compensation. 

The teaching of patriotism is the 

duty of all public servants. 

Slogans—The better the teacher the better 

the school. 
Visit your schools today. 


Thursday, November 19, 1925 
Conservation and Thrift Day 


The forests of America, however slighted 
by man, must have been a great delight 
to God—John Muir. 

1. Conserve our National resources. 
2. Prevent forest fires. 
3. Industry and thrift spell prosperity. 
4. Saving insures happiness. 
Slogans—Plant a tree. 
Work and save. 
Visit your schools today. 
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Friday, November 20, 1925 
Know Your School Day 


Progressive civilization depends upon pro- 

gressive education. 

1. Schools must progress with the 
times. 

2. Preparation for modern-day life de- 
mands a broader course of study. 

3. The school must be kept abreast of 
science and invention. 

4. A little invested in education saves 
much expended on crime, poverty, 
and disease. 


Slogans—Good schools for all communities. 
Make your schools livable. 
Visit your schools today. 


Saturday, November 21, 1925 
Community and Health Day 


Physical education means health and 
strength. 

The school is a community center. 

Equality of opportunity for every 

American boy and girl. 

Public library service for every com- 

munity. 

Proper food and rest for children. 

A health officer for every community. 

Adequate parks for city, state and 

Nation. 


Slogans—A square deal for the country boy 
and girl. 
A sound mind in a sound body. 
Visit your neighbor today. 


Sunday, November 22, 1925 
For God and Country Day 


a 


Religion, morality and education are neces- 
sary for good government. 
1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


Slogans—A godly nation cannot fail. 
Visit your church today. 


Ministers of all denominations are urged 
to preach a sermon on education, either 
morning or evening. All communities are 
urged to hold mass meetings. Local school 
authorities, posts of the American Legion, 
state educational institutions, and officers 
of civic and other co-operating organizations 
will be glad to furnish speakers. American 
Legion posts are making special prepara- 


tion to be of assistance to the educational 
authorities in every community in the 
United States. 


MARY McSKIMMON PRESIDENT 
OF THE N. E. A. 


The election of Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
principal of the Pierce school, Brookline, 
Mass., as president of the N. E. A. at the 
Indianapolis meeting on July 2, was esfe- 
cially a _ professional triumph. Miss 
McSkimmon is distinctly a professional 
educator whose appreciation, personal and 
professional, has been unprecedented. 


A native of Bangor, Maine, and a 
graduate of the high school of that city, 
her first teaching experience was gained 
in Hampden Academy. After serving 
with ability other schools of the state, 
Miss McSkimmon entered the Boston 
system as teacher of the Dwight grammar 
school, later becoming the administrative 
head of the Dudley school in Boston. In 
January, 1893, she was called to the princi- 
palship of the Pierce school, Brookline, 
Mass., where she has become _ nobly 
famous locally and nationally. 


Attaining high rank as a lecturer she has 
addressed large gatherings of teachers 
throughout New England and other parts 
of the country. She was the first woman 
president of the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation which she served with dis- 
tinction for five years, during which time 
the membership increased from 1,000 to 
10,500. ' 


Already Miss McSkimmon has dreamed 
dreams in connection with her position as 
president of the N. E. A., as forecast 
by the following: ‘My aim is to see a 
united teaching profession of three quarters 
of a million of American teachers. I hope 
to see all groups marching like a great band 
of pilgrims toward the dawn of a new day, 
when all children shall have equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Next year I expect 
to be the great American traveler. I 
think it is a glorious opportunity to trace 
the development of education through the 
country.” Miss McSkimmon is irrev- 
ocably committed to the passage of the 
new education bill. 
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NEW EDUCATION BILL OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


By CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


Field Secretary, National Education 
Association 


The teachers of the nation showed rare 
good judgment and sound political acumen 
in their unanimous endorsement of the new 
Education Bill at the Indianapolis meeting 
which provided for a Federal Department 
of Education but which did not carry the 
appropriation for federal aid. Dr. George 
D. Strayer presented the report of the 
Legislative Commission on Thursday morn- 
ing of the convention, and the force of his 
logic prevailed. At the meeting of the 
Commission on Monday previous to his 
report the whole question was carefully 
considered and after two hours’ discussion 
it was enthusiastically agreed to support 
the bill advocated by Dr. Strayer and the 
legislative representative from Washington 
who spoke for the co-operating organiza- 
tions, previously consulted on the question. 


Three hundred men and women promi- 
nent in every phase of educational activity 
in the country were urged to attend the 
meeting of the Legislative Commission. 
The attendance was most gratifying. The 
state superintendents were well repre- 
sented as well as the normal schools, 
colleges and universities and _ teachers’ 
organizations. Private and_ parochial 
schools were also represented. The en- 
dorsement of the measure by that group 
was wholehearted and vigorous-—a happy 
omen of the support which was to gather in 
momentum to the very last day of the 
convention. 


This new bill is a simple and _ brief 
measure. It provides for three things:— 


1. The creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary 
in the Cabinet of the President. 


N 


For the co-ordination of the activi- 
ties in education now carried on by 
the Federal Government. 


3. For an appropriation to enable the 
Department to do its work. 


It should be understood by everyone 
that the bill creates a “fact finding”’ 
and a “fact disseminating’”’ agency in the 
Federal Government always at the service 
of the state and local school systems when 
ca'led upon for advice or assistance. There 
are honest differences of opinion among 
some of the educational groups as to the 
wisdom or validity of federal aid to the 
states, but there seems to te little or no 
opposition among them to the creation of 
this national research agency in the 
Federal Government. 


One of the mcst earnest advccates of the 
bill, Miss Mary McSkimmen, recently 
elected president of the National Education 
Association, sf eaking in tehalf of a Depart- 
ment of Education, said :— 


“The greatest need in public school 
education today is to conserve the precious 
years of every schcol child to tke end of 
making them of the highest fossible value. 
The research necessary to lift all school 
systems toa higher standard will ke possible 
when under the new Education Bill the 
Federal Government makes the results of 
research and experimentation available to 
every school system in the land.” 


Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the American 
Council on Education, gives his views in the 
following paragraph :— 


“Progress in a democracy is not measured 
by the efficiency of its executive machinery 
but by the growth of its reople. In educa- 
tion the two most significant indications of 
popular growth are the ever deepening con- 
viction that facts control education and the 
ever increasing desire to co-operate in es- 
tablishing the facts that control education. 
The people are growing so rapidly in these 
two directions that voluntary agencies can 
no longer cope with the situation. An 
adequately equipped and supported Fed- 
eral Education Office is sorely needed. The 
present general acceptance of the thesis 
that facts control education points to a 
satisfactory solution of this problem, 
because there are inherent in control by 
facts, checks and balances which make 
autocratic control as impossible in educa- 
tion as our political checks and balances 
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make imperialism impossible in govern- 
ment. A fact-finding Federal Department 
of education is the inevitable answer.” 

One of the strongest statements ever 
made for a Department of Education was 
made by Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, 
director of the school of Education of the 
University of Chicago and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Council on Education, before the annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association in San Francisco, Califorina, 
in 1923. It is decidely worth repeating 
here :— 


“There is urgent need of a great national 
centre in our Federal Government for the 
cultivation of scientific information about 
schools. Many of us do not realize it, but 
our United States Bureau of Education sup- 
plies by far the most elaborate and reliable 
reports on schools that are to be found any- 
where in the world. The reports of our 
Bureau are the envy of European students 
of education. The Bureau thus exhibits 
today the beginnings of the kind of federal 
support for investigation which needs to be 
cultivated on a much larger scale. What we 
ought to seek is an immediate extension of 
the range of federal support for educational 
researches and reports. For one, I favor a 
research department of education after the 
pattern of agriculture and commerce. We 
urgently need a central consolidating 
agency in the Federal Government, able, 
as the United States Bureau of Education 
never has been, to support and foster 
nation-wide scientific investigation. 


“My plea to this Association is that it 
make itself the centre for the promotion of 
the one type of control that can find a per- 
manent home on this continent—namely, 
control through research. My plea is fora 
union of forces in the careful study of our 
school problems, for a formulation of prin- 
ciples of organization and methods of work 
through co-operative inquiry, for the 
presentation of a solid front to Congress 
and to the people of the United States in the 
request for a Federal Department equipped 
scientific studies and to supply that co- 
ordination and reinforcement which are 
the greatest needs of our present-day 
science of education.” 


The President of the United States in his 
address to the teachers at the Washington 
meeting last July showed his keen insight 
into the educational needs of the country 
in this respect in this encouraging state- 
ment :— 


“The cause of education has long had the 
thoughtful solicitude of the National Gov- 
ernment. While it is realized that it is a 
state affair, rather than a national affair, 
nevertheless it has provided by law a 
Bureau of Education. It has not been 
thought wise to undertake to collect money 
from the various states into the National 
Treasury and distribute it again among the 
various states for the direct support of 
education. It has seemed a better policy 
te leave their taxable resources to the states 
and to permit them to make their own 
assessments for the support of their own 
schools in their own way. But for a long 
time the cause of education has been re- 
garded asso important and so pre-eminently 
an American cause, that the National Gov- 
ernment has sought to encourage it, scien- 
tifically to investigate its needs, and to 
furnish information and advice for its 
constant advancement. Pending before 
Congress is the report of a committee 
which proposes to establish a Department 
of Education and Relief, to be presided over 
by a Cabinet officer. Bearing in mind that 
this does not mean any interference with 
the local control, but is rather an attempt 
to recognize and dignify the importance of 
educational effort, such proposal has my 
hearty endorsement and support.” 


Under the mandate of the following 
resolution, which was adopted at the close 
of the Indianapolis meeting, with just one 
dissenting vote, the teachers will wage their 
legislative campaign this fall :— 


“We believe that education is a matter 
of primary concern to the nation as a 
whole. This national responsibility for 
education has been recognized from the 
earliest days of the republic by grants of 
land and of money to the several states in 
support of their public school systems. 

“We hold that the Federal Government 
should promote the further development of 
our state and local school systems through 
the establishment of a Department of 
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USE THE BEST 


Jacobus Pneumatic 


School Desk Inkwells 
have no superior 


Thousands of School 
Superintendents have 
said this. The largest 
cities in the country 
have equipped their 
schools with the Jacobus 
inkwells. 

The exclusive pneu- 
matic feature will save 
you time and money. 
A sample will show you 
how. This will be gladly 


furnished without charge. 





Write to 


Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co. 


Incorporated 
336 Canal Street NEW YORK CITY 

















Morehead State 
Normal School 


Morehead, Kentucky 
SESSION OF 1925-26 


First Semester Opens September 14 


All courses give standard credit of 
college or high school rank. 


Courses are given leading to all 
grades of certificates valid to teach 
anywhere in Kentucky. 

Expenses are low. 


Excellent opportunities are afforded 
for high grade work under a well 
trained faculty. 


For particulars, address 


F. ©. BUTTON, President 














Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 


“Efficiency and economy demand that 
the several agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment dealing with education now dis- 
tributed among the several executive 
departments be consolidated in a Depart- 
ment of Education. We know that this 
department. operating as a fact-finding 
and fact-distributing agency, will aid the 
several states to improve and to develop 
their public schools. 


‘‘We urge the Congress to create a De- 
partment of Education in accord with the 
principles embodies in the bill adopted by 
this body.” 


With all of the controversial features 
eliminated from the bill, with two such able 
leaders in Congress as Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas in the Senate and Repre- 
sentative Daniel Alden Reed of New York 
in the House of Representatives, with the 





optimistic and aggressive support of twenty- 
seven national organizations, with the 
sympathetic attitude of President Coolidge, 
there is every reason to hope that the 
Department of Education advocated for 
fifty years by the educators may be estab- 
lished during the next session of Congress. 
If it is not done, 700,000 teachers of the 
nation ought to ask the reason why. 


My flag, born in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, baptized in the days of civil strife, 
rededicated to the cause of human freedom 
in the great world conflict; in peace and 
war it has ever floated as the symbol of 
liberty and justice. May its stars never 
grow dim and its stripes never fade. And 
may the children in the schools over which 
it shall float be so taught to love justice, 
to hate evil, to do good, that they may 
forever protect the flag and the ideals for 
which it stands.—RANDALL J. CONDON. 
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TO TEACH CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association, in the 
recent meeting at Indianapolis, announced 
a vigorous new policy looking to the prep- 
aration of farm children for intelligent par- 
ticipation in co-operative agriculture. The 
important facts concerning co-operative 
marketing which should be taught in the 
schools are being selected and put into text- 
books and courses of study. They will be 
taught as far as possible to all pupils in the 
public schools, city and country alike, that 
all may have an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the co-operative mode of 
agricultural life which promises to be the 
permanent type of the future. 


The motives which impelled the National 
Education Organization to take this step 
are as follows: 


Every American believes that farm 
children should be given as good educa- 
tional opportunities as other children have. 


Educators now know how to develop as 
good educational facilities for farm children 
as other children have, when adequate 
financial support is given. 


Farmers cannot get the money to sup- 
port good schools, except as they get it out 
of their crops. 


They cannot get it out of their crops 
until they cease dumping them individually 
at a loss and begin to market them col- 
lectively at a profit. 


They cannot do this successfully until 
they understand the basic principles of 
co-operative merchandising, the form which 
the marketing organizations take, and the 
absolute necessity for loyalty to the market- 
ing group. 

It is the business of education in rural 
communities to prepare farmers to live 
intelligent and successful lives; one im- 
portant phase of this is to prepare them to 
be intelligent, willing, loyal, courageous 
members of marketing groups now that the 
co-operative form of agricultural life is 
becoming the permanent form in America. 


Co-oferative marketing develops more 
rapidly and more soundly where young 
farmers have first been educated to under- 


stand it; the proper education of the youth 
before they become members reduces the 
strain on the membership contract and 
on the ‘‘morale local.”’ 


The spiritual virtues which make the 
farmer and his family good citizens in the 
economic democracy known as a _ Co- 
operative marketing association are intelli- 
gence, faith in his fellows, willing obedience 
to self chosen authority, a sense of economic 
values, loyalty to the group and undaunted 
courage. 


These same virtues make the farmer and 
his family good citizens in the political 
democracy known as a township, a county, 
a state, or a nation. 


There is no more dynamic and vital 
means “f teaching good citizenship than by 
teaching the citizenship necessary to suc- 
cessful co-operative agriculture. This 
should be taught in childhood when ideals 
sink deepest and bear the largest measure 
of fruit. 


To give such training in the public 
schools is an act of the soundest patriotism 
because that which increases the strength 
and prosperity of agriculture increases the 
strength and prosperity of the whcle 
nation. The whole people will ultimately 
go up or go down with the farmers. 


The committee now at work selecting 
the facts about co-operative marketing to 
be taught in the schools is as follows: 


Group 1. 
Frank O. Lowden, Chairman, Sinissippi 
Farm, Oregon, III. 


Aaron Sapiro, Attorney, Co-operative 
Marketing Organizations, Straus Building, 
Chicago. 


Chris L. Christensen, Expert on Co- 
operative Marketing, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Frank Evans, General Marketing 
Counsel and Secretary, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago. 


Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield, State Agri- 
cultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


Dr. E. W. Kilgore, President American 
Cotton Growers Exchange, Raleigh, N. C. 
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B. Y. Landis, Federal Council of 
Churches, New York City. 


Carl Williams, Editor, ‘“The Oklahoma 
Farmer Stockman,’’ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dr. E. G. Nourse, Chief Agricultural 
Division, Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Chas. E. Hearst, President Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Miss Verna Elsinger, Director Com- 
munity Organization, Burley Tobacco 
Growers, Lexington, Ky. 


Frank Swett, President, California Pear 
Growers Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


E. C. Branson, Professor Rural Social 
Economics, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


L. F. McKay, Field Service and Public 
Relations, American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dr. Theodore Macklin, Marketing Ex- 
pert, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. : 


Judge R. W. Bingham, Burley Tobacco 
Growers, Louisville, Ky. 


The committee to write these findings 
into text-books and courses of study is as 
follows: 


Group II. 


Mabel Carney, Rural! Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 


Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Principal Whitmell 
Farm Life School, Whitmell, Va. 


Lee L. Driver, Director of Rural Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


C. G. Sargent, Rural and Vocational 
Education, State Agricultural College, 
Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Sacramento, Calif. 


Mrs. Kathryn Cook, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Superintendent A. L. Winterquiest, Con- 
solidated Schools, Cloquet, Minn. 


Gilbert Willey, Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Dr. C. E. Myers, State Agricultural 
College, State College, Pa. 


Professor E. L. Hypes, State Agricultural 
College, Storrs, Conn. 


Chas. J. Booth, Expert in Co-operative 
Marketing, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario, Calif. 


Macy Campbell, Head of Department 
of Rural Education, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Ex-Governor F. O. Lowden of Oregon, 
Illinois, is chairman of this joint committee, 
and Macy Campbell, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is 
Secretary. The work of the committee 
is going actively forward. It is proposed 
to keep at the task with the same devotion 
that characterized the thirty years cam- 
paign of the W. C. T. U. to secure the 
teaching of the evil effects of alcohol in all 
the schools of America, until farm children 
are being prepared everywhere for intelli- 
gent participation in co-operative agri- 
culture. 


Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace 
all their connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let us with caution indulge. 
the supposition, that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to. 
expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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' SCHOOL SEATS TOO HIGH. 


H. E. BENNETT, Pu.D. 


Formerly Head of Department of Educa- 
tion William and Mary College. 


Author of “School Efficiency” and ‘‘Psy- 
chology and Self Development.” 


Will someone please explain that obses- 
sion or perversity of educational adminis- 
trators which accounts for the persistent 
and almost universal tendency to provide 
school children with seats and desks that 
are too large for them! A recent careful 
survey shows that in some most progressive 
city schools eighty to ninety per cent of 
the school seats are too large for the 
pupils who occupy them. Wide observa- 
tion indicates that this proportion is quite 
common in nearly all schools. It is most 
commonly true in the primary grades, 
where high seats are most injurious, but 
almost as frequent in other grades including 
high-school, college, and university. 


The situation is the more surprising 
because the smaller seats are less expensive 
and many school authorities are apparently 
influenced more by a small saving in first 
cost than they are by considerations of 
quality, hygiene or educational efficiency 
of the furniture they buy. 


The condition is little, if any, better 
where adjustable seating is provided; first, 
because it is notoriously true that adjust- 
able seats are seldom, if ever, adjusted; and 
second, because when they are adjusted the 
method of measuring usually results in 
their being set too high. 


From a standpoint of posture and 
hygiene it is of no consequence if the 
pupil’s seat be an inch or two lower than 
his correct measured seat height, but it is a 
serious matter if it be even a fraction of an 
inch higher. The high seat inevitably 
causes a ridge of pressure under the knees 
from the forward edge of the seat, and this 
continued and constantly recurring pres- 
sure interferes with both nerves and blood 
vessels, causing discomfort, restlessness and 
irritability besides tending to conditions 
favorable for the development of various 
nervous and circulatory disorders. 


The physical evil, however, is not so 
much in the direct and local injury as in 


the irresistible tendency to bad postures, 
sliding down in the seat, sitting on the foot, 
getting the knees in the desk or the feet in 
the seat in front, and various indescribable 
contortions, squirmings, and restless move- 
ments. - The movement itself is probably 
a wholesome corrective though not con- 
ducive to mental concentration, but the 
seat which makes it constantly necessary 
is inexcusable. 


If there is room for the knees under the 
desk and the seat is not abnormally flat, 
there is no discomfort from, nor hygienic 
objection to, seats considerably lower than 
the exact measured height. There is no 
reason why knees or hips should bend at 
right angles. Sitting comfort (in a work- 
ing seat), is secured by support at the seat 
bones and under the thick part of upper 
half of the thighs. In the lower, and 
consequently shorter seat, the child secures 
restful relief by moving his feet forward 
and back along the floor thus shifting the 
region of greatest pressure. In the high 
seat he can only touch the floor at one 
position, if at any, and hence secures 
relief only by some contorted posture. 


The large seats are not only higher but, 
being longer from front to rear, prevent 
the child sitting back so as to get the back 
support where it is most needed. To 
reiax at all he must lean back until his 
shoulders rest and his spine sags below 
them, the result being the characteristic 
slump and stoop which is so destructive of 
health and vitality. 


Recent extensive studies show that the 
average ratio of measured seat height to 
standing height is almost exactly .25, the 
ratio for ‘““chubby”’ young children, “‘stout”’ 
individuals and most girls and women 
being rather lower and that of long-boned, 
hard-muscled boys being somewhat greater. 
Remembering that seats may well be 
lower but never higher than the measured 
height, it is found that about 60 per cent 
of school children may be seated in. seats 
one-fourth of their standing height and 
the remainder in seats one to two inches 
lower. 


Many school boards purchase no seats 
of the smallest (No. 6) size which are made 
at a standard height of 11 inches, while 
careful measurements show that 82 per 
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cent of first grade children require seats of 
this size or lower and only about one per 
cent of first grade children have a seat 
height measure as great as 13 inches. 
Similarly, 19 per cent of third grade 
children require No. 6 seats and 43 per 
cent require No. 5. In the high school 
it is found that 26 per cent 
of the pupils should have No. 3 desks 
or smaller, 53 per cent should have No. 2, 
whereas many schools use only No. 1 which 
is too large for all but about 21 per cent, 
and most of these would be equally 
comfortable in No. 2. 


It is expected that complete tables for 
correct seat heights for typical grade rooms 
will soon be available, based on thoroughly 
scientific and widely distributed measure- 
ments. But the main point is as clear 
now as it can ever be, and that is that most 
school seats should be considerably lower 
than are used. The very few cases where 
they are too low will be evident in the case 
of the long-legged boys who cannot get 
their knees under the book box of the 
desks. The very many cases where injury 
results from their being too high are 
among the girls and frail, undersized 
children, as well as a large proportion ,of 
average and normal individuals. 


Whenever there is any pressure of the 
seat under the knees of a child seated with 
feet squarely on the floor, the seat is too 
high. When the heels do not rest on the 
floor at all as the child is seated erect, it is 
seriously so. Most of our schools should 
be re-seated throughout by installing a 
supply of the smallest size seats in the 
primary rooms and moving the others up 
from grade to grade. If seats are adjust- 
able, there should be a general letting of 
them down through all the grades. 


Miss Mary MCSKIMMONS, PRINCIPAL OF 
THE PIERCE SCHOOL, BROOKLINE, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ENSUING YEAR. THE RIVAL CANDIDATE 
WAS MISS CORNELIA S. ADAIR OF RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA. THE VOTE STOOD 507 TO 322. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW ANNUAL PRIZE 
AWARDED MRS. CORA 
WILSON STEWART. 


New York Dispatches announce that 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, noted Kentucky 
Educator, has just been awarded the Pic- 
torial Review’s cash prize of $5,000 for the 
achievement of women. 


Mrs. Stewart, long recognized through- 
out the Nation as the leader of the ‘‘moon- 
light schools’? and the champion of the 
“war on illiteracy,” has recently returned 
from Edinburg, Scotland, where she repre- 
sented the Illiteracy Commission during 
the biennial convention of World Federa- 
tion of National Education Associations. 


Since 1911, when she first began her 
work to stamp out adult illiteracy in the 
mountain section of Kentucky, where she 
originated the ‘“‘moonlight schools,’ Mrs. 
Stewart has attracted wide-spread atten- 
tion carrying her campaigns into various 
sections of the Country. 


In 1914 the Legislature of Kentucky 
recognized Mrs. Stewart’s work by creating 
a State Illiteracy Commission and provid- 
ing funds for same out of the public 
treasury. The following year Mrs. Stewart 
carried her fight against illiteracy in Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Tennessee and other states. 
In 1918, she led the movement to stamp 
out illiteracy among the drafted men 
assembled in the camps and cantonments, 
serving as Chairman of the National 
Illiteracy Commission, "a war agency, 
since which time she had held illiteracy 
conferences and campaigns in many sec- 
tions of the states. 


A host of friends will be deeply pleased 
to learn that Mrs. Srewart’s zealous efforts 
have been justly crowned by two significant 
honors during the year, namely, President 
of the Illiteracy Section of the World Con- 
ference, and the final climax of the Pic- 
torial Review’s award. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE N. E. A. IS TO 


BE HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 


21-25, 1926. 
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The Journal. 


With this issue the KENTUCKY. SCHOOL 
JouRNAL makes its debut. The Secretary 
of the Association will be editor-in-chief. 
He will be assisted by M. E. Ligon, 
President of the Association; Lee Kirk- 
patrick, superintendent of City Schools, 
Paris, Kentucky; J. V. Chapman, De- 
partment of Education; Dean Wm. S. 
Taylor, University of Kentucky; L. L. 
Rudolph, superintendent of Marshall 
County Schools; J. B. Carpenter, principal 
of Boys’ High School, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
A. L. Crabb, Western State Teachers’ 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky; A. P. 
Taylor, supervising principal Elemen- 
tary Schools, Owensboro, Kentucky, and 
others selected from time to time. 


The organization and arrangement of 
subject-matter of the JOURNAL will be 
grouped by departments: 


1. General. 

2. Superintendence (city) (county). 
3. Secondary Education. 

4. Elementary Education. 

5. Colleges and Normal Schools. 

6. Rural Schools. 

7. Fine Arts. 

8. Kindergarten. 

9. 


Needs from the Field. 
10. Book Reviews. 


In form the educational journals of the 
United States fall into two classes. The 
first class is composed of journals six and 
three-fourth inches by nine and _ three- 
fourth in size. The second is composed of 
those journals nine by twelve inches. This 
standardization has been accomplished by 
publishers and advertisers and printers 
over a long period of experience. After due 
consideration of this matter the Board of 
Directors voted to adopt the smaller size 
as best adapted to our needs. 


The above outline of editorial staff, of 
organization and arrangement of subject- 
matter, of the form and size of magazine, of 
the cover and type of the advertising will 
not make a good publication. The editorial 
staff must get together the subject-matter 
of the JouRNAL. It would be unreasonable 
to expect the editors of the several depart- 
ments to write all of the material which will 
go into their respective departments. They 
must depend upon the workers in the field. 
The workers in the field mean the teachers 
who make up the membership. We hope 
you will send us the news of your school. 
The teachers of every community are 
anxious to know what the teachers of other 
communities are doing. We want you to 
make the JOURNAL a clearing house for 
your news and new ideas. We hope you 
will enter into the spirit of the enterprise 
and assist in making your JOURNAL one of 
the best state educational journals in 
America. 


The cover design represents the ideas of 
several individuals. One is responsible for 
the appearance of the State seal, another 
for the State flower (the goldenrod) and 
another for the general arrangement. The 
artists of the Standard Printing Company 
put these ideas into this attractive design. 


The policy of the JouRNAL will be to 
make it a good advertising medium. In 
order that this may be done it will be 
necessary to arrange the advertising matter 
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according to methods used by magazines of 
a similar nature. We desire to give the 
institutions, firms, and individuals who 
advertise with us a service commensurate 
with every dollar spent with us. 


This first issue of the JouRNAL will find 
the members of the Association actively 
engaged in their respective tasks of teach- 
ing, of supervising and of administering 
the schools of Kentucky. We wish you a 
glorious year in your work. We hope you 
will realize fully the responsibility which 
rests upon you. The upturned faces before 
you every day are drinking from the only 
fountain of knowledge they know. Is this 
fountain to be clear, sweet, cool and re- 
freshing or is it to be muddy, brackish, 
warm and unsatisfying? You alone can 
give the answer. 


Membership in Education 
Organizations. 


The teacher will become as big as the 
ideals he sets up for himself. Big ideals 
beget big plans and big plans carried to 
completion will give big results. It is a 
common plea of the teachers in Kentucky 
that they do not receive sufficient salary to 
belong to organizations of teachers. There 
is truth in this statement but on the other 
hand this sort of policy will create little 
demand for the services of a teacher of 
this type. Big ideals, a big vision of 
service and a willingness to sacrifice for 
these will create a demand for teachers of 
this character and a willingness to pay 
salaries commensurate with the type of 
service rendered. 


The teachers of Owensboro have set a 
good example for the teachers of the cities 
and counties of the State. This group of 
teachers voted upon themselves a tax of 
five dollars to be used as follows: The 
local association, $1.50; the K. E. A., $1.50 
and the National Education Association, 
$2.00. There are very few groups of 
teachers in the State who could not follow 
the lead of these teachers. 


There seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of some of the members of 
the Association as to the dues under the 
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new constitution. The dues are one dollar 
and fifty cents. The impression has gone 
out that a cheaper rate was made to those 
teachers who were members both of a 
local association and of the State Associa- 
tion. This matter was discussed thoroughly 
by the Reorganization Committee. At 
present the State has only four or five 
district organizations. It seemed a bit 
unfair to penalize the teachers in those 
parts of the State where no local organiza- 
tion exists and where there is no evidence 
of the perfection of an organization in the 
immediate future. Therefore all teachers 
of the State will pay the same fee. There 
is some evidence to indicate that joint 
membership in the local association and 
the State Association might be a desirable 
thing. 


The several district associations will meet 
during the fall. Is there any legitimate 
reason why the officers of these local 
organizations should not give the teachers 
a state-wide vision by enrolling the teachers 
in the district and state associations at 
the same time? Enrollment material will 
be mailed to all officers of the district 
associations who manifest a desire to 
encourage membership in both the district 
and state associations. 


Organization of Departments. 


It is the hope of the editor that the 
members of the Association will study the 
new plan of organization and adjust 
themselves to it as soon as possible. Under 
the old constitution any group of indi- 
viduals could get together and petition the 
Board of Directors for the right to organize 
adepartment. Asa result of this practice 
more than twenty departments were 
created. Some of these died after a brief 
period and others have been small groups 
centering around some particular subject 
or some administrative unit. 


The new constitution provides for seven 
departments based upon the administra- 
tive units, Superintendence, Kindergarten, 
Elementary Education, Rural Education, 
Secondary Education, Higher Education 
and Fine Arts. The several departments 
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which have been organized for the purpose 
of studying the problems peculiar to the 
teaching of some specific subject such as 
English, History or Mathematics, etc., will 
be absorbed by the seven departments 
created under the new constitution. If 
there is sufficient interest in these subjects 
it is suggested that the English teachers 
organize a chapter of the National Council 
of English Teachers, the history teachers a 
chapter of the American Historical Associa- 
tion or the National Council for the Social 
Studies, the other departments following 
suit in their respective fields. These State 
Chapters could meet at the same time as 
the K. E. A. 


The Legislative Committee. 


In another place will be found a report of 
the work of the Legislative Committee 
formulated at a meeting in Louisville, 
August 16. Resolution No. 8 proposes that 
this program of proposed legislation shall 
be submitted to the district association and 
to the superintendents’ conference for 
discussion and for constructive sugges- 
tions. Take it upon yourself to see that 
this program is discussed and ratified or 
rejected. Let us be prepared to appear 
before the next General Assembly with a 
real constructive program of legislation 
for Kentucky. 


Program. 


In another place is found a letter of the 
President of the Association calling upon 
the officers of the several departments of 
the Association to surrender their rights 
under the old constitution in order that the 
program of 1926, may be made according 
to the organization outlined by the new 
constitution. The response has_ been 
almost unanimous in favor of the arrange- 
ment of the program under the new plan. 
The President’s letter gives a tentative 
outline of the program. Suggestions are 
in order for speakers. The responses from 


all parts of the State indicate the best year 
in the history of the Association. 


Dates of the 1926 K. E. A. 
Convention. 


During a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association the Secretary was authorized 
to announce date for the annual conven- 
tion of. 1926 as April 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
The program for the convention 
will open with a _ general meeting 
Wednesday evening, April 21, and close 
Saturday at noon of the 24th. General 
sessions of the Association will be held 
during the forenoons of Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday. The afternoons of these 
dates will be given over to large depart- 
mental groups whose programs will cor- 
respond to the classification as outlined in 
the new constitution and by-laws. This 
will make it possible for some or all of these 
groups to enjoy two interesting depart- 
mental programs if they wish to do sc. 


The Brown Hotel was selected as head- 
quarters for the Association during the 
convention. As usual all of the important 
hotels of the city, : including the new 
Kentucky Hotel, Kosair Temple and the 
Elks Club, will be open to our members. 
Large assembly halls in these buildings will 
be used for our group meetings. 


The Association Year. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association, it was decided that the as- 
sociation year should coincide with the 
school year. It was further ordered that 
membership in the Association should 
extend one full year from the time the 
annual dues were received, with the pro- 
vision that applications for membership 
received between the first and the fifteenth 
of the month should date from the first 
of that month, and those received after the 
fifteenth from the first of the following 
month. THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be mailed to all members as long as 
their membership dues are paid. Notifi- 
cation of expiration of membership will be 
sent in ample time for renewal before the 
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School Begins Again 


OR both teacher and child, the year 
starts with new problems to face, and 
new zeal with which to meet them. 

For each class-room project there is an 
especially designed GOLD MEDAL product. 
Each is a real educational tool for achieve- 
ment. 

For Primary Grades: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 

For All Grades: 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 


Our Art Service Bureau will help you 
to select the right material for your grade 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH ( Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 


Makers of the best-known res in a — 
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membership expires. The Association’s 
JouRNAL cannot be forwarded after date 
of expiration of membership. Teachers 
are urged to renew membership without 
delay in order to avoid the loss of any 
number of the JOURNAL. 


It is also urged that all members of the 
Association, who have changed address, 
advise the Secretary’s office promptly as 
the JOURNAL will be mailed to the address 
given at time of enrolling in the Association 
unless otherwise advised. Since the 
JourNAL is mailed under second class 
postage, it will not be forwarded without 
additional postage. A large number of 
members each year fail to receive the 
publications of the Association by reason 
of neglect to advise of the changes in 
address. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
BIG TEN. 


The following ten states take the highest 
rank in membership of State Teachers 
Associations as recorded by their latest 
enrollment: 


STATE MEMBERS PER 
CENT 

a. FeOPIVOMS..... .. 40s 51,022 98.9 
2. South Dakota......... 7,770 97.1 
ee 16,194 95.3 
ey IRS io 6 os e+ samme 24,830 91.4 
ie ID 6 6 ois 0 s5 + kee 20,300 90.2 
Sereno 4,450 89.0 
Ee ee 31,000 88.6 
Ss INGWHV OF. e655 cies ce 30,000 88.2 
9. Washington........... 10,146 86.0 
OO. MAWOGR. ..... cic cicaae 7,200 85.7 


It will be noted that the per cent of en- 
rollment in the State Teachers’ Association 
for Kentucky is very low compared to this 
record. There is no reason why the 
K. E. A. should not have a membership 
comparing favorably with the record of 
these states. If all the County Super- 
intendents in Kentucky would manifest the 
proper interest in the membership cf the 
State Association, our numbers would be 
increased largely by the addition of rural 
teachers. Let every one interested in 
educational affairs resolve that Kentucky 
shall be found with the ‘‘big ten’”’ next year. 





OONote Sheets analOO 
Envelopes Printed with 
our Name a ddress 





Lo will be delighted with 
this attractive, bow gmap 
stationery. It is printed in an 
excellent manner and is guar- 
anteed by one of the largest 
pond concerns in the coun- 

- This stationery is ideal for 
ly appropriate 





pene "ind is 
for Christmas or cethony's presents. 


We men ante: high Fagor Nhe watermarked, pure white bond wit! 
ted in beautiful dark pay ink, and sent - 
gs tage ag Additional en 100, a per 
00. Addit single sheets per 200, $c, our 006, $1.00. 
Send all remittances with order, checks or P. O. money orders 
ceptable. Write name and address plainty. ai 


THE STANDARD D PRINTING COMPANY 
OEPARTMENT KE LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


} ‘THE Little Giant has 

been tested by contin- 
uous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple 
and swift in its operation. It 
is guaranteed toclean black- 
board erasers to your entire 
satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operat- 
ed by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric cur- 
rents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ 
lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp _ socket. 




















PAS re Strongly made of malleable 
— Cape he ytaok os 
s weight is but eight pounds 
Price, $32.50 and it can be shipped by 
The Little Giant is a modern hygi- P@™*! Post. 
enic device that should be in every Address Dept. R 


school. Put this accepted aristo- 
crat oy cgay no spond JAMES LYNN CO. 
to work in your school under our 
tunel anthaaiten, 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 














BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANING 
SIMPLIFIED. 


Teachers’ Problems are many. It follows 
quite naturally, that any development 
which may aid in solving one of their many 
problems is worthy of our readers’ note. 


Mest every teacher will agree that the 
cleaning of Blackboard Erasers is a prob- 
lem. Loss of time is often incurred while 
erasers are being cleaned. The injurious 
effect of chalk dust is detrimental to the 
health of pupils. Properly cleaned black- 
boards are a necessity for unimpaired 
vision. 


A machine is now manufactured by The 
James Lynn Company, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, known as The Little 
Giant Electric Blackboard Eraser Cleaner. 
This thoroly reliable company guarantees 
it to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your money will be 
refunded. 


The Little Giant has been tested by 
continuous use in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It has proved to 
be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its operation; will 
clean fifty erasers in fifteen minutes. 


The Little Giant is operated by a 
Universal motor, adapted to any and all 
electric currents; it is provided with nine 
feet of Underwriter’s lamp cord with 
Universal plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Strongly made 
of malleable iron and aluminum; its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by 
parcel post to any part of the country. 


This modern hygienic machine has 
become indispensable to efficient and proper 
school operation. 


CAN MORALITY BE TAUGHT 
DIRECTLY? 


Wm. McAnprReEws, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, III. 


I wonder if you have ever heard it said, 
virtue cannot directly be taught. Of all 
the pernicious nonsense in the world this is 
the most vicious. When we see its opposite 
directly taught by nasty drama, salacious 
literature, disorderly moving pictures, daily 
details of crime and lawlessness, when we 
hear a general comment that the morals of 
the time are degenerate, there comes to 
every man and woman in this education 
business the dreadful realization that vice 
is teachable. When thestatisticians tell us 
what the weak point of the crime wave is 
in the lives of children of 18 years, the con- 
ventional age for the conclusion of our 
high school instruction, the fact strikes us 
like a blow. If virtue cannot be taught 
we might as well close our churches, dis- 
band our boy scouts, and suppress as 
useless all the speakers and writers whose 
radiant hope of the final decency of the 
world is of the best that makes life worth 
living. There are enough of you who 
entertain this fundamental belief of 
teaching social and civic virtue to make a 
strong certitude that you will work out a 
course in American civic and social conduct 
of which the city may be proud. 
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EXTENSION PROGRAM OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY ENLARGED. 


Rural schools program of achievement tests in high 
school and grades to be offered. Various activi- 
ties of the Department of University Extension 
open to sixth, seventh and eighth grades for the 
first time. 


The Department of University Extension 
of the University of Kentucky has just 
announced that its program in debating 
and other activities which has been carried 
out in the high schools of the State has 
been open for the first time to the grades of 
citv schools and independent districts and 
a special program provided for rural 
schools 


The Department has announced some 
fifteen types of contests including debating, 
oratory, public. discussion, declamation, 
journalism, music including orchestra and 
band, and achievement contests and track 
and field athletics for the high schools. 


For the grades in city schools and in 
independent districts there has been pro- 
vided a program of declamatory contests 
and achievement tests and field and track 
athletics. 


A rural school tournament will be held 
at the University this fall open only to the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades in schools 
under the direction of the county super- 
intendents. This tournament will consist 
of competition in declamatory contest, in 
achievement contests and field and track 
athletics. The tournament for the rural 
schools will be held at the University of 
Kentucky on Friday and Saturday Novem- 
ber 27th and 28th. It is expected some 
thirty or forty counties will participate in 
this tournament. 


The tournament for graded schools in 
city and independent districts and for high 
schools will be held in the spring during the 
first week in May. 


The program of contests, started at the 
University of Kentucky about four years 
ago, has grown to considerable proportions. 
For the past two years nearly three hundred 
high schools in the State of Kentucky have 
participated in. these contests and since 
the program is open to graded schools of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades it is 
now expected that thousands of children 


over the State will participate in the various 
contests offered by the University. The 
fact that these contests have grown in 
popular interest is indicative of the fact 
that they are meeting a popular need in 
the schools of the State. Many high school 
superintendents and principals have found 
that through this program they have been 
able to stimulate community interest in 
the public school in a way that they could 
not otherwise do. 


The program of achievement contests 
which the University is undertaking is 
new. There has been no State-wide pro- 
gram in achievement contest carried out 
in the State so far. The University has 
started a program which it hopes within 
three or four years will result in a program 
of testing through the means of standard- 
ized tests that will be a help to the teachers 
of the State and a help to the people who 
want to study the results of teaching. 
Kentucky is one of the first states to 
undertake a state-wide program of testing 
by standardized achievement tests and a 
development of that program will be 
watched with considerable interest by the 
school people of Kentucky. 


Jaggers Appointed in Extension Depart- 
ment at the University of Kentucky. 


The University of Kentucky has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. R. E. 
Jaggers as field agent of the Department 
of University Extension at the University. 
Mr. Jaggers is a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky in the class of 1925. He 
received his educational experience as 
county superintendent of schools of Hart 
County, Kentucky, and as City Super- 
intendent of Schools at Marion, Kentucky. 
Mr. Jaggers is to be identified specifically 
with the development of the rural school 
program of the Department of University 
Extension which is being started by the 
University this vear for the first time. 


The Department of University Extension. 
has had a considerable development in the 
past five years. It is organized in four 
bureaus—a bureau of correspondence study 
and extension teaching, a bureau of 
debating and public discussion, a bureau of 
lectures, and a bureau of general informa- 
tion and welfare. The bureau of cor- 
respondence study and extension teaching: 
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and the bureau of debating and public 
discussion have grown to considerable 
proportions in the State. Through the 
former, the University reaches some three 
hundred high schools and fifteen thousand 
high school pupils in the State and through 
the latter, it reaches some two thousand 
teachers and citizens who. receive instruc- 
tioninthisway. Therural school program 
which is just beginning has in it the 
possibilities of making the University more 
useful and in bringing it into contact with 
a much wider clientele. 


URGENT NEEDS OF MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED REVEALED BY 
MENTAL HYGIENE SURVEY. 


(National Study of State Laws Shows Great 
Backwardness in Provision of 
Special Classes.) 


“The mental retardation of the 900,000 
handicapped children found by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
to be getting little or no benefit from the 
ordinary courses of instruction in the public 
schools of the country, is exceeded only by 
the backwardness of the states and munic- 
ipalities in providing the facilities for 
special-class instruction sorely needed by 
those children.”’ So says Dr. Thomas H. 
Haines, the Committee’s expert on mental 
deficiency who, after an inquiry into the 
situation in 430 cities and 38 states, reports 
that only 14 states have laws relating to 
the subject, and that among those there is 
a wide variation in the conception of the 
problem and the methods of dealing with 
it. He also notes that less than 50,000 
mentally deficient children are cared for 
in special classes in the whole of the ter- 
ritory surveyed. His report will appear 
in the forthcoming issue of MENTAL 
HYGIENE, quarterly journal of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


Two outstanding conclusions of Dr. 
Haines’ study are: (1) That legislation 


which places the whole subject of the 


special training of mentally handicapped 
children under the care of state depart- 
ments of education, definitely stimulates 
the organization of special training facili- 
ties; (2) That while in theory statutory 
permission or requirement is probably not 
necessary as a prerequisite for organizing 
special classes in any state, legislative 
requirements, taken in connection with 
provisions for the supervision of the special- 
class teaching by the state department of 
education, for competent clinical examina- 
tion of problem children, and for financial 
aid from the state treasury, do act as 
accelerators of the organization of special- 
class facilities in the public schools. 


Offers of state aid, Dr. Haines finds, are 
apparently not the most important deter- 
minants of  special-class organization. 
“Until proper provision has been made for 
the diagnosis of personality difficulties and 
other mental handicaps among the problem 
children of a school, there can be little pros- 
pect of successfully organizing educational 
facilities to meet the peculiar develop- 
mental needs of these children. We must 
understand why a child fails to develop 
naturally and normally before we can 
bring aid to the processes of nature, which 
is what the special class aims to do. The 
next step consists in provision for the proper 
supervision of special classes by specialists 
in this particular field of education.” 
When these two classes of aid shall have 
been furnished to the smaller school 
districts in a state, there will be less need, 
Dr. Haines asserts, than at present for 
state support of the special class. The 
average district will be able to find the 
means to operate special classes when it 
has been clearly shown that many of the 
problems of the schools can be successfully 
met only by such classes. 


State laws must primarily provide for 
the clinical study and educational adjust- 
ment of all children incapable of receiving 
proper training by ordinary instruction 
methods. This includes the feebleminded, 
the subnormal, the borderline, the psycho- 
pathic, the psychoneurotic, and those who 
exhibit behavior problems. All these are 
problems for the school. For their solu- 
tion the school must have the help of 
mental medicine or medical psychology. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


The new Education Bill, providing for a 
Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, was endorsed in 
the resolutions adopted at Indianapolis, 
making the seventh successive time the 
Association has gone on record in favor of 
this proposal. Other resolutions urge Con- 
gress to deny the privilege of interstate 
commerce to obscene matter and reaffirm 
the Association’s position on child labor. 


The resolutions committee consisted of 
one member elected by each of the State 
and Territorial delegations. Uel W. 
Lamkin, president of the Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College, Maryville, 
Missouri, served as Chairman, and Miss 
E. L. Grosvenor, of the District of 
Columbia, as Secretary. The resolutions 
follow: 


We thank the good people of the Hoosier 
State and of their beautiful and busy 
capital who through their organizations, 
officials, newspapers, children, teachers, 
and other citizens have given us such gener- 
ous and gracious welcome. We have met the 
Hoosiers elsewhere; we have read their 
literature; we had eager anticipations of our 
visit to them; the welcome has exceeded our 
expectations; we shall tell the pleasant 
story of it in ten thousand places, even in 
the islands of the sea. 


International Peace and Goodwill— 
With international understanding for a 
basis, international peace and goodwill are 
promoted. Therefore, education in all 
nations should purpose to implant a feeling 
of brotherhood with all mankind and to 
obliterate the misunderstandings that breed 
war. The attainment of this purpose is 
compatible with the maintenance of a 
sound system of training for citizenship 
and patriotism within the Nation. Such 
ends are effectively promoted through the 
World Conference on Education. 


Financial Support—The National 
Education Association again calls attention 
to the need of adequate financial support 
of all classes of schools. Large units of 


taxation and administration increase effi- 
ciency without corresponding increase in 


cost. The Nation, the State, or the com- 
munity must supply the money necessary 
to give the children of the Republic the 
education which will enable them to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of a present- 
day civilization. Economical expenditure 
is an imperative duty of all administrative 
officers. In every State such provision 
should be made for the distribution of 
public funds as will equalize educational 
opportunities. 


Information—The people are entitled 
to know the purposes, achievements, and 
needs of their schools. Those charged 
with administration must accept the re- 
sponsibility of giving the public the 
information to which it is entitled. 


Health and Physical Education— 
Civilization has advanced to the place 
where health for all is essential to the 
realization of the best in life. Adequate 
programs of health and physical education 
should be established in all parts of our 
Nation in order that our children may be 
equipped with sound bodies and alert 
minds. 


Trained Teachers in All Classrooms— 
Education is the most complex process 
with which the human race is concerned. 
It should not be left to the untrained. 
The National Education Association re- 
affirms that our public schools must be 
fully staffed with trained teachers so that 
the schools can fully meet their obligations. 
None but professionally trained teachers 
should be granted the privilege of pre- 
siding over the Nation’s classrooms. 


Obscene Literature, Pictures, and 
Tokens—The Congress of the United 
States had denied the privilege of the 
mails to obscene and indecent literature, 
pictures, and tokens, yet such articles reach 
the youth of our land through various other 
means of transportation. This Associa- 
tion recommends that its legislative com- 
mittee memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation pro- 
hibiting the transportation in interstate 
commerce of all such literature, pictures 
and tokens, as are now denied the privilege 
of the United States mails. 


Citizenship Obligation—The exercise 
of the suffrage and the observance of law 
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are primary duties of a citizen. Teachers 
and administrators of schools should teach, 
both in the schoolroom and by personal 
conduct, a wholesome respect for an 
observance of all laws, and should take 
an active and intelligent part in the 
selection of public officials and the con- 
sideration of public questions. 


Child Labor—The National Education 
Association reaffirms its position on the 
subject of child labor and insists upon the 
speedy passage of such Federal and State 
legislation, constitutional and statutory, 
as will prevent the exploitation and will 
promote the welfare of the children of 
America. 


Interference by N on-Educational 
Agencies—The Association recommends 
that administrative authorities protect 
schools from attempts by outside agencies 
to use the school organization for the 
furtherance of ends not directly connected 
with the aims of public education. 


Teacher’s Welfare—We urge the adop- 
tion by State legislatures of reasonable 
tenure laws, actuarially sound retirement 
laws, and teachers’ minimum salary laws. 
We consider these measures essential to 
the effective development of the teaching 
profession and the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities of the children of the 
Nation. 


Taxation of Teachers in Territories— 
The National Education Association urges 
Congress to remove any discrimination 
regarding the payment of Federal income 
tax by the teachers of the Territorial and 
insular possessions of the United States. 


Association Membership—Member- 
ship and participation in local, State, and 
National education associations is urged 
on aii persons engaged in teaching. 


Department of Education—We 
-telieve that education is a matter of 
primary concern to the Nation as a whole. 
This National responsibility for education 
has been recognized from the earliest days 
of the Republic by grants of land and of 
money to the several States in support of 
their public-school systems. We hold that 
the Federal Government should promote 


the further development of our State and 
local school systems through the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


Efficiency and economy demand that 
the several agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment dealing with education now distributed 
among the several executive depart- 
ments be consolidated in a Department of 
Education. We know that this depart- 
ment, operating as a fact-finding and fact- 
distributing agency, will aid the several 
States to improve and develop their public 
schools. 


We urge the Congress to create a De- 
partment of Education in accord with the 
principles embodied in the Bill adopted by 
this body.—“‘N. E. A. Journal.” 


EXTENSION OF CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS IN CALDWELL 
COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


Another consolidated school is now being 
planned by the Caldwell County Board of 
Education and the patrons of Crider 
District to be located near Crider, Ken- 
tucky. 


The rural school opened recently with 
60 pupils. At the suggestion of the 
County Board, one of their representatives 
met with the patrons, and the people of 
the community agreed to pledge $2,500 
in money and labor to start the new build- 
ing. Plans were arranged at once. Fif- 
teen teams and a number of laborers are 
now busy in order that the children of 
this community may have the best educa- 
tional opportunities. Caldwell County 
sentiment is now ripe for extending the 
program of consolidation. 


The people living near the Cross Roads 
on the Hopkinsville Pike, recently indi- 
cated their determination for a consoli- 
dated school. Some three districts with 
parts of two others were combined and 
$2,500 pledged at a mass meeting of the 
citizens to insure the school. This buiid- 


ing is now being erected and will be com- 
pleted early in the fall. 
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At Cobb, $2,500 was recently pledged 
for the purpose of adding an auditorium 
to the new building there. The structure 
is now under way. Caldwell County 
maintains that nothing is too good for its 
childhood and is deeply alive to its educa- 
tional interests, maintaining a progressive 
school system in both the county and 
city schools of Princeton. 


FROM FIRST TO LAST WITH AN 
EDUCATION BILL. 


By W. N. TAyYLor, 


Executive Secretary, Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association, Jackson, Miss. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the 
tremendous influence of state legislation 
on educational progress. A state’s public 
school system makes progress, stands still, 
or moves backward almost in exact pro- 
portion to the quality of its educational 
legislation. This is due to the fact that 
education is a state function, and that a 
state’s public schools are organized into an 
administrative system. Such a system 
possesses no authority and can exercise no 
power except as is given to it by legislative 
action. For the proper operation of a 
state’s school system, legal sanction must 
be obtained for administrative units and 
for such important functions as floating 
bonds for buildings and equipment, levy- 
ing taxes for maintenance, setting up 
qualifications for teachers, and a host of 
other things essential to the maintenance 
of a state school system. Therefore, it is 
exceedingly important that we give careful 
attention to the matter of carrying an 
education bill through from introduction 
to final enactment. 


The major legislative proposals should 
be agreed upon by leading groups of 
educators many months in advance of the 
legislative session. The measures should 
be considered in conferences of such groups 
of educators as superintendents and princi- 
pals, county surerintendents, and State 
Teachers’ Association leaders. We must 


question the wisdom of submitting any 
measure to the legislature that dces not 
meet the approval of such groups as these. 


Speaking in general terms, there are two 
general methods of procedure with a 
legislative bill. By the first method an 
effort would be made to secure the support 
of public opinion for the proposed measure. 
By the second method dependence would 
be placed entirely upon the leaders in the 
two branches of the legislature. As to 
which method should apply in any per- 
ticular case will depend upon the nature of 
the measure to ke proposed. In our State 
if the proposed bill has to do with any 
change in administrative system or a 
finance program, we depend upon the 
former method. Every effort is made to 
put all the facts before all the people of 
thestate. Weare just now engaged in such 
an effort in a proposed increase of state 
aid by 3314%4%, involving new sources of 
revenue to secure the additional funds. 
We would not think of trying to put such 
ameasure through without enlisting the 
support of public opinion throughout the 
state. Weare, therefore, giving the widest 
possible publicity to the proposed program. 
Articles appear almost every week in the 
daily and weekly papers of the state, giving 
the facts bearing upon this question. 
Personal letters are being sent out by the 
state department, not by hundreds but 
by thousands, in order that the largest 
possible number of people may know all 
the facts. These personal letters to local 
school officials in every county in the state 
not only give general information and 
general facts, but likewise state the exact 
number of dollars of increased state aid a 
particular county or district will receive 
in the event the bill passes. It is already 
apparent that public opinion will support 
the bill overwhelmingly, and we therefore 
feel confident of its passage by the legisla- 
ture. 


There is another type of education bill 
in which little or no effort is made to secure 
the support of the general public. With 
this kind of bill we can depend upon the 
leaders in the two branches of the legisla- 
ture. All persons who have had dealings 
with the legislature are fully aware of the 
fact that the course of legislation is largely 
determined by a few leaders in each 
branch. If, therefore, we have a measure 
of this kind, such; for instance, as a bill to 
provide for teachers’ certification, we 
endeavor to secure the support of the 
leaders in the legislature, and thus secure 
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the passage of the measure by that method. 
A proposition of this kind is more or less 
technical in its nature, and the general 
public therefore, would have little informa- 
tion upon which to base its approval or 
disapproval. Such information, however, 
can easily be given to the legislative 
leaders who are generally well-qualified to 
assimilate and appraise a measure of this 
kind. 


Having laid down the fundamental 
principles involved in educational legisla- 
tion, I will now briefly carry an imaginary 
bill through its entire route in the legisla- 
ture. The measure is introduced into the 
Senate, we will suppose. It is referred to 
the education, or schools committee. Some- 
body must be prepared to go before that 
committee with a clean, clear-cut explana- 
tion of the provisions of the bill and with 
the arguments in favor of its passage. 
Unless the measure is watched, the com- 
mittee may neglect to give it consideration 
or may delay for a long while their report 
on the bill. Such delay is quite common 
and is always dangerous to a bill of any 
kind. Therefore, it should be some 
person’s duty to get from the committee at 
the earliest possible time a favorable report 
on the bill. When such report is made, 
the bill goes on the Senate calendar to be 
considered in its regular turn. Some 
member of the Senate must be prepared 
to take charge of the bill on the floor when 
it is reached on the calendar. I have 
frequently seen a bill reached on. the 
calendar and passed over without con- 
sideration, thus losing its position on the 
calendar solely because the senator who 
was sponsoring the bill was in the cloak- 
room, or the hotel lobby, or some other 
place when the bill was called for third 
reading. Some senator must be prepared 
to make a clear explanation of the measure 
on the floor of the Senate. My own experi- 
ence in the legislature has indicated to me 
the very great importance of this par- 
ticular thing. There are many legislators 
who will not vote for a bill ever so meritori- 
ous unless they know its provisions. When 
the roll is called such legislators will visit 
the cloak-room or if they remain in their 
seats, will vote against the bill. Some 


senator who favors the bill must be pre- 
pared to change his vote and enter a 
motion to reconsider in the event the bill 
According to general 


fails on roll call. 


parliamentary procedure, the right to 
enter a motion to reconsider belongs only 
to one who votes on the winning side and 
the privilege expires in one legislative day. 
I have known meritorious measures to fail 
because there was no one to watch the roll 
call, size up the vote, and change his vote 
before announcement of result was made. 
If a motion to reconsider is entered, there 
is another chance to put the bill through 
the Senate. If the bill passes the Senate, 
precisely the same procedure should be 
foilowed in its passage through the House 
of Representatives. 


In this brief outline of the course of a 
bill through the legislature it must be seen 
that vigilance is the price that must be 
paid for success. We must remember 
that there are usually few, if any, educators 
in the legislature. School men are gener- 
ally so situated that they cannot leave 
their work a sufficient length of time every- 
other year to attend a session of the legis- 
lature. The legislature is, therefore, com- 
posed of lawyers, doctors, farmers, and 
business men. They are, for the most 
part, interested in schools, but only in a 
general way and are not supposed to be 
familiar with the technical side of school 
organization and administration. It is, 
therefore, the practice in our state to turn 
over to some particular person each one of 
our major legislative proposals. This 
person to whom such a bill is turned over 
must be responsible for watching the bill at 
every stage of the legislative process from 
first introduction to final approval by the 
governor. For instance, we have three 
major proposals to submit to our 1926 
legislature. One of these—the measure 
providing for a 3314% increase in state 
aid and providing new sources of revenue 
to meet the increased appropriations—will 
be handled by the state superintendent of 
education. Another—a teachers’ certi- 
fication bill designed to bring our certifica- 
tion laws into harmony with the best 


_ practice in the country and to eliminate 


the unqualified teacher from the class-room, 
will be handled by the state high school 
supervisor. The third—a proposed 
teachers’ retirement fund law—will be 
handled by the executive secretary of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


The point is some person must be 
responsible for a particular measure, and 
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must be.on the alert to see that the bill 
has proper consideration from introduction 
to final enactment. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
OPENS TERM ON NEW CAMPUS. 


The University of Louisville opens its 
term of 1925-26 in its new home on the 
University Campus at Third and Shipp 
Streets. This property was purchased 
by the University a little over two years 
ago from the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home. Possession of the 
property was given to the University in 
March, last, and since that time a great 
deal of work has been done in putting the 
buildings in shape for University use. 
Alterations have been in some cases quite 
radical and all the buildings that are to 
be used have been entirely overhauled. 
They are for practical purposes new build- 
ings. 


Nine buildings will be used by the 
University. These will include separate 
buildings for the laboratories of Chem- 
istry, Biology, Physics and Engineering, 
a separate library building, a small audi- 
torium and a large building for general 
class rooms. A separate building is also 
devoted to the Department of Home 
Economics. A great deal of work has 
been done on the grounds and when it is 
completed the University of Louisville will 
have a most attractive campus. 


The buildings at Third and Shipp Streets 
will be occupied by the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Speed Scientific School. The 
nrofessional schools of Medicine, Dentistry 
and Law will continue in their old quarters 
in the city. 


The School of Medicine had accepted its 
full quota of students sometime before the 
formal date of registration. It is the 
experience of this school that every year 
it is obliged to decline more applications 
than it accepts, its student body being 
limited in number to 265. 


The School of Law of the University of 
Louisville begins this year changing its 
classes from afternoon hours to morning 


hours. Instruction to the incoming class 
will be given in the morning hours and in 
three years’ time all the classes will be on 
the morning-hour basis. 


The General Council of Louisville has 
adopted an ordinance submitting to the 
people of Louisville, at the November 
election, a proposition to issue $1,000,000 
of bonds for the University of Louisville. 
The proceeds of the bond issue, if voted, 
will be used to pay for the purchase and 
improvement of the property at Third and 
Shipp Streets and to provide one or two 
additional buildings that are needed. If 
this bond issue carries, the plant of the 
University of Louisville will be equal to 
any in the South. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM 
TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 


During the year Transylvania College 
conducted a self-survey under the super- 
vision of Professor Floyd W. Reeves, who, 
at that time, was Administrative Dean of 
Transylvania College and head of the 
Department of Education. Practically the 
entire year was given to the self-survey. 
In the survey Dean Reeves was assisted by 
a group of graduate students in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The survey covered the following items: 
The general educational situation in Ken- 
tucky, Transylvania College and its con- 
stituency, general administration, plant 
utilization, the curriculum, student scholar- 
ship, study of Freshman class, student 
load, the grading system, the teaching 
load, and finances. 


The survey closed with a chapter inter- 
preting the data and submitting alternative 
policies which might be followed with 
profit in the light of the facts brought out 
by the survey. 


While the survey dealt only with Transyl- 
vania College, it immediately brought into 
focus the fact that on the same campus 
there have grown up three educational 
units. 
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(1) Transylvania College, whose func- 
tion has been the offering of liberal arts 
education. 


(2) The College of the Bible, a graduate 
theological seminary, affiliated with 
Transylvania College, whose function it is 
to prepare for full-time Christian leader- 
ship. 


(3) Hamilton College, Junior College 
for Women, which conforms closely to the 
typical junior college for women. 


In the historic development of these 
three institutions each had developed its 
own Board of Control, its own Faculty, its 
own Administrative overhead, its own 
program of work. Necessarily there were 
many overlappings of functions and rela- 
tionships, particularly in the administra- 
tive field. Asa result, it appeared that the 
time had arrived when these three institu- 
tions which served the same _ general 
constituency should consider the possibility 
of some form of co-ordination whereby these 
overlappings of administrative functions 
might be eliminated. Asa result, through 
a concurrent action of the Boards of 
Transylvania College and the College of 
the Bible a co-ordination of administrative 
functions was agreed upon and the program 
of co-ordination is now in effect. The 
plan adopted is not a merger but a co- 
ordination. Transylvania College and the 
College of the Bible will continue the tyres 
of work which they. have developed. 
Transylvania remains a college of libéral 
arts offering the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Arts. The College of the Bible continues 
as a graduate theological seminary offering 
degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and Master 
of Religious Education. The degrees will 
be conferred by the respective boards of 
these institutions which also will continue 
to elect members to each faculty and 
determine the pclicy of each institution as 
a unit in the co-ordinated program. 


For the present year it was decided to 
study the relation of Hamilton College to 
this co-ordinated program and a committee 
appointed for this purpose will render its 
report after investigation of January 1. 


This co-ordination makes possible a 
larger service on the part of both Transyl- 
vania College and the College of the Bible 


than has hitherto been possible. It will be 
possible during the coming session to 
accommodate 400 students according to 
the highest standard of American educa- 
tion. A limit to the matriculation for the 
coming year has therefore been set for 400. 
Should the number of applicants exceed 400 
a waiting list will be created and vacancies 
on the accepted list will be filled on the 
basis of merit and capacity for leadership. 


Dean Reeves, former administrative dean 
of Transylvania College, has accepted a 
position with the National Board of 
Education of the Disciples of Christ with 
which Board he has been conducting a 
survey of a large number of colleges during 
the past year. He will continue to work 
as survey technician for the Board. 


Dean T. B. Macartney, former Academic 
Dean of Transylvania College, will become 
head of the expanded department of 
Sociology and Econemics. 


Dean W. C. Bower, former head of the 
Department of Education in Transylvania 
College and later dean of the College of the 
Bible, becomes acting dean of the 
co-ordinated institutions. Acting Dean 
Bower will assume the headship of the 
Department of Education for the coming 
year made vacant by the resignation of 
Dean Reeves. 


THE MURRAY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Murray State Normal School, 
created by special act of the 1922 Legisla- 
ture, has made a notable record during the 
two scholastic years of its existence. 
Opening in the Murray High School Build- 
ing September, 1923, the attendance of the 
first year was 676. In the early fall of 
1924, the Normal occupied for the first 
time the new Auditorium Building on the 
campus, which was erected by the Normal 
Schocl Commission at a cost of $100,000, 
provided by the citizens of Calloway 
County. The attendance for the second 
year was 1,039, and indications for the 
year 1925-26 approximate 1,400 students. 

Twenty months after ground was broken 
for the first building the valuation of 
property will exceed $650,000.00. Promi- 
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™ Bishop, Willard, and Robinson’s Practical Map Exercises and 
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«4 Davis’s Practical Exercises in English. Handy pads full of fresh 
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of nent among these pretentious buildings 
may be mentioned: The Auditorium Build- 
ing, Administration Building and _ the 
Rainey T. Wells Hall, a new dormitory THE STEEPS. 
for women, which will cost $259,000 ex- 
clusive of furniture and other equipment. EpGar A, GUEST. 
The first graduating class of the Normal The easy roads are crowded 
consisted of 15 members, the second of one And the level roads are jammed. 
ol, hundred and seven, an increase of six The pleasant little rivers 
la- hundred and thirteen per cent. The With drifting folks are crammed; 
he faculty has increased from four members to But off yonder where it’s rocky, 
ce. thirty and will most probably number Where you get a better view, 
id- thirty-five before the close of the present You will find the ranks are thinning 
he year. And the travelers are few. 
of With the fall semester a full four year Where the goin’s smooth and pleasant 
“a course of study goes into effect, thus You will always find the throng, 
, r offering a standard four-year college for For the many, more’s the pity, 
0 teachers which places the institution on a Seem to like to drift along; 
’ basis of instruction equal to the first But the steeps that call for courage 
mA normal schools established in the State, And the task that’s hard to do 
o* namely, Bowling Green and Richmond. In the end result in glory 
ts. Under the able management of the Board For the never-wavering few. 
en of Regents and its congenial President, 
of Dr. J. W. Carr, the future success of the 
ni- institution is insured. 
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PROGRAM OF K. E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The last meeting of the K. E. A. Legisla- 
tive Committee was held at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, August 15, 
1925. The following members were pres- 
ent: J. Virgil Chapman, Chairman; P. H. 
Hopkins, Secretary; Homer Cooper, L. E. 
Meece, W. L. Matthews, W. L. Jayne, 
R. E. Broach, H. W. Nichols, and Lee 
Kirkpatrick. 


Visitors present: Supt. McHenry Rhoads; 
President M. E. Ligon; Secretary R. E. 
Williams; Dean W. S. Taylor, College of 
Education, U. of K.; W. C. Bell, Director 
of Certification, and President F. C. Button, 
Morehead Normal School. 


The resolutions approved at the April 
meeting of the K. E. A. were discussed and 
special committees were appointed to make 
further study or to draft bills for the con- 
. sideration of Superintendents’ Conference 
this fall and winter. 


Some of the chief objectives are as fol- 
lows: 


1. That the Recodification Bill as sub- 
mitted by the special committee be studied 
and prepared for final presentation to the 
General Assembly. The purpose of this 
bill is to simplify, clarify and abbreviate 
the school laws already enacted. 


2. That county boards be permitted to 
levy not exceeding 75 cents on the $100.00 
for county school purposes. 


3. That the compulsory attendance law 
be strengthened and made more specific. 


4. That the Certification Law be re- 
vised in the direction of higher standards. 
The following committee was appointed 
for the preparation of this bill: W. S. 
Taylor, McHenry Rhoads, Lee Kirk- 
patrick, W. C. Bell, W. L. Jayne, T. J. 
Coates, A. L. Crabb, W. J. Caplinger, 
M. C. Napier and Warren Payton. 


5. That the consolidation laws be 
amended, especially along lines desired by 
county superintendents. 


6. That a bipartisan State Board of 
Education Bill be prepared providing such 


personnel, powers and duties as will best 
serve the educational interests of Kentucky. 


7. That the Research Committee make 
a special study of textbook laws, including 
history of textbook legislation in the 
various states and report its findings to the 
Superintendents’ Conference in November. 


8. That this program of proposed 
legislation be submitted to District Educa- 
tional Association and to the Superin- 
tendents’ Conference for their considera- 
tion and constructive suggestions, and that 
the final 1esult of this process be used by 
the Legislative Committee as the basis 
for preparation of bills for the consideration 
of the General Assembly. 


9. That all special committees i? 
charge of the preparation of bills be in- 
structed to report to the Legislative 
Committee, which will meet the day before 
the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents in November, the exact date of 
said meeting to be fixed later. 


P. H. Hopkins, Secretary, 
J. VirGit CHAPMAN, Chairman. 


HIGHER EDUCATION PAYS. 


The United States Bureau of Education 
brings out some statistics to bolster up the 
self-respect of that much derided thing, the 
college diploma. It points out that al- 
though less than 1 per cent of all Americans 
are college graduates, this 1 per cent has 
furnished 55 per cent of the presidents, 36 
per cent of the members of congress, 47 
per cent of the speakers of the house, 54 
per cent of the vice presidents, 62 per cent 
of the secretaries of state, 50 per cent of the 
secretaries of the treasury, 67 per cent of 
the attorneys-general and 69 per cent of 
the justices of the supreme court. As it 
figures it, the college man’s chances for 
eminence is 370 to 1 against the non-college 
man. Even more surprising is its showing 
that 277 times as many college men had 
amassed wealth as had non-college men. 
This proportion is expected to grow sharply 
in the next fifty years, for the colleges are 
now turning their attention largely to 
preparation for success in business careers. 
—Kansas Teacher. 
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Revolutionizing Primary Reading 


PICTURE-STORY READING LESSONS 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 
under the direction of 


STUART A. COURTIS of the Detroit Public Schools 





With this material, the child entering the first grade teaches himself to read. He is pre- 
sented with a fascinating activity, the building of pictures, which depends upon his reading 
printed directions and thus creates in him a desire to learn to read. 

This is the only basic method of teaching reading that is built directly upon the fundamental 
purposeful activity principle of the project method and makes it possible for beginning readers 
to progress individually. It is far more efficient in teaching reading than any method hereto- 
fore known. 

The lessons not only develop reading ability and give a basic vocabulary of 260 words; they 
develop personality, character, and power to apply knowledge and skill. There is ample 
opportunity for the teacher’s initiative, and instruction is surprisingly simple and equally 
successful. 

Send for a complete description and specimen pages—or, better, order an Examination 
Outfit, price, $1.80 postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 
R. F. LOCKRIDGE, Kentucky Representative 














Millions Will Want Bryan’s Last Evolution Argument 
and His Famous ““Cross of Gold’’ Speech 


Book of Historic Documents 
WHATEVER you think of the Scopes case or 


Bryan’s views, you will need and read this 
remarkable statement made public after the 
Great Commoner’s Death. It is illustrated. Is it 
the end or just the beginning of a world-wide 
contest between 


Scientific Theory and Religious Faith? 











You cannot know until you hear what Bryan really said 


READ HIS TRIBUTE TO SCIENCE AND ITS FACTS. 
READ HIS ATTACK ON SCIENCE and ITS CONCLUSIONS. 


Order your copies of this remarkable book today 
1Copy25cents 5 Copies$l1 12Copies $2 


The Standard Printing Company, Louisville, Ky., 


Gentlemen: For enclosed $.......... send me.......... Bryan’s Last Evolution 
Argument and ‘‘Cross of Gold’”’ Speech. 


i Ra ee Rial te MS it doe Ck lis Coens | 
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GROUP HIGH SCHOOL CON- 
FERENCES. 


The High School Division of the Depart- 
ment of Education planned nine confer- 
ences for superintendents and principals. 
These conferences began August 24th and 
continued until September 4th. While 
they were primarily for high school princi- 
pals, it was urged that teachers and super- 
intendents (both county and city) attend 
and take part in the discussions. A few 
days before the conferences began the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
authorized the Boards of Education to pay 
the necessary traveling expenses of princi- 
pals who would attend these meetings. All 
the conferences were well attended and a 
wholesome interest manifested in the 
discussions. The purposes of the con- 
ferences and the places and dates of holding 
same were given as follows: 


I. Purpose. 

1. To give assistance and suggestions 
in high school organization. 

2. To give assistance and suggestions 
in the development of the curriculum. 

3. To offer suggestions in high school 
equipment, library organization and 
teaching devices. 

4. To develop and unify State high 
school policies. 


II. Program. 
1. Underlying Principies and Modern 


Tendencies in Curriculum Making. 


9:00 A. M.—G. Ivan Barnes. 

2. Round Table—9:45 A. M. 

3. Organization and Administration of 

the High Schoo!—10:30 A. M.— 

J. B. Holloway. 

Round Tabie—11:15 A. M. 

The Organization of the Program of 

Studies—1:15 P. M.—Mark God- 

man. 

6. Round Table—2:00 P. M. 

7. High School Equipment, Libraries 
and Teaching Devices—2:45 P. M.— 
Alcie Kinslow. 

8. Round Table—3:30 P. M. 


ve 


III. Time, Place of Meeting and Assign- 
ment of Counties. 

1. Monday, August 24—Paducah. | 
Room 115, Tilghman High School. 
Ballard, Calloway, Carlisle, Fulton, 
Graves, Hickman, Livingston, Lyon, 
Marshall, McCracken, Trigg. 


2. 


Tuesday, August 25—Henderson. 
Assembly Room, High School Build- 
ing. 

Caldwell, Christian, Crittenden, 
Daviess, Hancock, Henderson, Hop- 
kins, Union, Webster. 


Wednesday, August 26—Bowling 
Green. . 
Training School Chapel, Normal 
School. 

Allen, Barren, Butler, Cumberland, 
Edmonson, Hart, Logan, Metcalfe, 
M onroe, McLean, Muhlenberg, 


Ohio, Simpson, Todd, Warren. 
Thursday, August 27—Elizabeth- 


town. 

High School Building. 

Adair, Breckinridge, Bullitt, Gray- 
son, Green, Hardin, Jefferson, Larue, 
Marion, Meade, Nelson, Spencer, 
Taylor, Washington. 


Friday, August 28—Lexington. 
Assembly Room, University High 
School. 

Anderson, Bath, Bourbon, Boyle, 
Casey, Clark, Clinton, Fayette, 
Fleming, Franklin, Garrard, Harri- 
son, Henry, Jessamine, Lincoln, 
Madison, Mason, Menifee, Mercer, 
McCreary, Montgomery, Nicholas, 
Oldham, Pulaski, Robertson, Rock- 
castle, Russell, Scott, Shelby, Wayne, 
Woodford. 


Monday, August 31—Jackson. 
High School Building. 

Breathitt, Estill, Jackson, Knott, 
Lee, Leslie, Letcher, Magoffin, 
M organ, Owsley, Perry, Powell, 
Wolfe. 


Tuesday, September 1—Dry Ridge. 
High School Building. 

Boone, Bracken, Campbell, Carroll, 
Gallatin, Grant, Kenton, Owen, 
Pendleton, Trimble. 


Wednesday, September 2—Pineville. 
Assembly Room, High School Build- 


ing. 
Bell, Clay, Harlan, Knox, Laurel, 
Whitley. 


Friday, September 4—Ashland. 
Room 26, High School Building. 
Boyd, Carter, Elliott, Floyd, 
Greenup, Johnson, Lawrence, Lewis, 
Martin, Pike, Rowan. 
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CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS HAV- 
ING EXTENSION WORK OF 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


A conference was held at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, Ky., on July 18th, for 
the purpose of unifying and harmonizing 
the courses of study offered by the various 
institutions under the subject of Extension 
Work. Mr. Wellington Patrick of the 
State University was elected Chairman and 
Prof. W. M. Pearce of Bowling Green, 
Secretary. 


There were present State Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads; President H. H. Cherry; 
Professor M. E. Ligon, President of K. E. 
A.; R. E. Williams, Secretary of K. E. A.; 
Professor T. H. Hendrick of Berea; Pro- 
fessor H. V. Bell; Superintendent J. W. 
Ireland; Mr. E. L. Gillis, Registrar of 
State University; Professor R. E. Jaggers 
of State University; Dean Cooper of 
Eastern Normal and Teachers College; 
Professor Wellington Patrick, Director of 
Extension, State University; Professor J. 
L. Chambers of Morehead; Professor E. H. 
Smith of Murray; Professor Dean Squires 
of Richmond; and W. M. Pearce, Director 
of Extension, Western Kentucky State 
Normal and Teachers College. 


The points of vital interest for decision 
were the amount of credit the study-center 
classes should give and who should con- 
duct them. 


A motion was made and passed unan- 
imously that credit for all study-center 
work be hour for hour, that is, in order to 
make two semester hours credit, a class 
should meet for a total of thirty-six sixty- 
minute hours of recitations. 


A motion was made and unanimously 
passed that only those who are college 
graduates, or principals of an “‘A”’ class 
high-school, are eligible to teach high- 
school classes for high-school credit. 


A motion was made and passed unani- 
mously that instructors for study-center 
classes, giving subjects of college level and 
credit, must be graduates of a standard 
college, and their training must be the 
same as that required for residence work 
in the same subjects. 


It was agreed that no student should 
enroll for correspondence work while taking 
work in residence in another school without 
the written consent of the dean of the 
institution in which he is enrolled for 
residence work. 


It was also agreed that when students 
complete work by extension, the date of 
such completion should be placed on the 
transcript of their credits when sent to 
another institution. 


It was agreed that no student should be 
permitted to do more than one-half of the 
amount of work that could be done in 
residence in the same time. 


There was some discussion as to the 
amount of fees that should be charged for 
correspondence and study-center work, 
but no decision was reached on this matter. 
It was recommended, however, that there 
be uniformity as far as possible in all work, 
charges, and plans among the state 
institutions. 


It was suggested that a meeting be held 
again at the annual Superintendent’s 
Conference in December. At such meeting 
it was requested that the deans and 
registrars of the state institutions also be 
present. 


SUB-AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Widespread interest in the dedication 
exercises of Sub-Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, located near Princeton in 
Western Kentucky and Quicksand in 
Eastern Kentucky, was recently mani- 
fested by the participation of vast numbers 
from the communities affected by these 
stations. Seldom has such interest and 
enthusiasm been exhibited as characterized 
the exercises of these programs. 


In Western Kentucky it was estimated 
that 12,000 farmers and business men 
with their families, including 3,000 school 
children from Caldwell County, were in 
attendance. The occasion was celebrated 
with a barbecue feast at which sixty lambs 
were served. State officials, including the 
governor and lieutenant, were present and 
delivered addresses. 
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At Princeton the presentation was made 
by Representative T. H. King of Caldwell 
County while Superintendent Homer W. 
Nichols, vice-president of the Princeton 
Commercial Club, presided at _ the 
ceremonies. 


COMMERCE SCHOOL AT 
U. K. READY. 


Strong Staff of Teachers Compose Faculty 
of University’s Sixth College; Lo- 
cated in White Hall, Recently 
Remodeled. 


Work of remodeling White Hall for the 
new College of Commerce, which is to be 
established at the University of Kentucky 
with the opening of the University Sept. 21, 
is nearing completion and will be ready to 
receive students at that time, according to 
Dr. Edward Wiest, dean of the new college. 


The entire third and fourth floors and 
one-half of the second floor of White Hall 
are being remodeled for the sixth college to 
be established at the University. The 
second and the end sections of the third 
floor will be used for class rooms while the 
center section of the second has been made 
into a large lecture room. The fourth floor 
has been converted into an accounting and 
statistical laboratory. 


Doctor Wiest has secured a strong faculty 
for the new college, which promises to soon 
become one of the largest on the campus. 
Dr. H. B. Eversole, who will be the 
instructor in accounting, arrived in Lex- 
ington, Thursday, and Dr. Walter Jennings, 
an authority on economics, and Dr. R. T. 
McIntyre, specialist in marketing and 
salesmanship, will arrive Monday to aid 
Doctor Wiest in making preparations for 
the opening of the college. Miss Mary Ann 
Prewitt Young, of Mt. Sterling, who 
graduated from the University last June, 
will be secretary of the College of Com- 
merce. She majored in economics at the 
University and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the work. 


Doctor. Eversole, who has been an 


instructor at the University of Illinois for 


several years, has had much practical 
experience and has been awarded the 
special degree of Certified Teacher of 
Accounting. Doctor McIntyre also comes 
here from the University of Illinois, but 
has also had several years experience as an 
expert in salesmanship with the Marshall 
Field Co., in Chicago. Doctor Jennings. 
who has only recently been secured, comes 
from the University of Iowa where he 
has been an instructor in the College of 
Commerce. He is the author of a new 
Econcmic History of the United States, 
which has received much praise, and he is 
highly recommended by Dean Phillips, of 
Towa 


Doctor Wiest states that he has had a 
very large number of inquiries in regard to 
the College of Commerce and he believes 
that it will open with a large enrollment. 
In most of the leading universities the 
college of commerce ranks second in size of 
all colleges, according to Doctor Wiest, and 
it is expected that the one at the University 
of Kentucky will have rapid growth. 


Doctor Wiest has just returned to 
Lexington from Concord, Ohio, where he 
visited Dr. J. S. Cleland, a former instructor 
in the Department of Economics at the 
University of Kentucky. Doctor Cleland 
is now dean of Muskingum College at 
Concord. Doctor Wiest visited Ohio State 
University on his trip home and inspected 
the large College of Commerce located 
there. 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGNS OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 


R. E. WILLIAMs, 
Executive Secretary of K. E. A. 


It would be more than presumptuous to 
suggest any method as a panacea for 
increasing membership of State Teachers’ 
Associations. Local conditions of each 
state organization make it impossible to 
prescribe any fast method of procedure 
with the assurance of its general applica- 
tion. We can hope, therefore, only to 
offer a few suggestions, which may be of 
common interest and probably worthy of 
general application. 


™ Altho many states have made marvelous 
increases in membership from year to year, 
a diagram of the tangible methods, em- 
ployed in such campaigns, at once becomes 
a very difficult task, according to many 
whom we have interviewed. Notwith- 
standing, a number of progressive secre- 
taries have ventured to offer solutions of 
this “often vexed problem,” in which 
definite measures are cited as outstanding 
factors in notable membership achieve- 
ment. 


Secretary Pinet of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association emphasizes two 
factors as the most potent weapons of 
accomplishment in his membership cam- 
paigns. He says, ‘‘We have built our 
membership from 5,390 to 14,949 in the 
past eight years, and I think our success 
along this line is based simply on two 
factors. First, the securing of outstanding 
talent for our fall program; second, aggres- 
sive and comprehensive publicity cam- 
paigns advertising our coming meeting. 


“Our appropriations for speakers for our 
annual meeting for next year is $12,000. 
With this sum we will purchase the very 
best speakers, both professional and non- 
professional, obtainable, and then we will 
spend about another $12,000 in a publicity 
campaign among the teachers of Kansas. 
They will be made to realize that they can 
not possibly afford to miss our sixty-second 
annual session, which will be held in 
Kansas City, Kansas, Emporia, Salina, 
Dodge City, Wichita, and Coffeyville, 
November 5, 6, and 7.” 


Secretary Pinet also acknowledges ma- 
terial assistance of the Kansas newspapers 
including the Associated gPress and the 
United Press. 


Secretary Chas. F. Pye of Iowa suggests 
the following plans of membership cam- 
paigns in Iowa: “On the first of September 
we send a copy of the ‘Midland Schools’ to 
practically every teacher in the state of 
Iowa—about 25,000 copies are mailed. 
About the same time we send to every 
superintendent of schools in the state a 
form letter together with sufficient enroll- 
ment cards to enroll his teachers. At the 
same time we call attention to the 100% 
list and publish these names in the ‘Mid- 
land Schools,’ as fast as the town reports 
every teacher enrolled. The past year we 
had nearly 600 100% towns. We also 
have the Association presented wherever 
practicable in the county institutes and 
rural teachers’ meetings, and in this way 
secure our largest percentage of enrollment 
among the rural school teachers. The 
largest percentage of non-members of the 
Association is among our rural people, 
altho we have some 15 or 20 counties where 
we have practically 100%. To assist us 
in the membership campaigns we _ use 
officers of local teachers’ associations and 
divisional vice-presidents.”’ 


Secretary Chas, O. Williams of Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association emphasizes the 
aid of county and city superintendents. 


“In reply to vour letter of recent date, 
will say that enrollment of the membership 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
is done by county and city superintendents 
and as a matter of pride, mest of the cities 
and counties enroll alarge percent of their 
teachers, in fact, seventy enrolled more 
than 100%. 


“The Association uses the ‘Indiana 
Teacher’ as 2 prize to get memberships, 
from the fact that it is furnished to all 
members. We have never put on a 
special campaign for membership, altho 
our membership last year was more tha 
16,000.” 


Secretary H. G. Dowling of the Alabama 
Education Association attributes his mem- 
bership success to the “Delegate As- 
sembly.” He says, “‘The best single thing 
ever done in this state to increase member- 
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ship in the Association was the creation of 
an assembly of delegates having full 
legislative power for the Association, each 
member of which represents twenty-five 
teachers or major fraction thereof from 
some city, town or county. 


“We get out the general letters, which 
are used in most states, to a large list of 
superintendents and other school leaders 
urging that they take the lead in securing 
enrollments in school units. In my opinion 
the size of the enrollment depends very 
largely upon the spirit that can be worked 
up among the superintendents of cities and 
counties. No device will work without 
their heartiest co-operation and support.” 


The adoption of affiliated plans for local 
organizations is given credit for the notable 
increase of membership in West Virginia 
State Education Association. Secretary 
W. W. Trent offers the following comment: 
“Before 1916 our Association carried on 
campaigns for membership each year by 
correspondence, advertising and personal 
solicitation. In 1916 the Association 
adopted an affiliated plan for local organi- 
zations whereby fifty cents of each fee 
collected is retained by or returned to the 
local organizations. At the same time the 
membership fee was increased to $1.50. 
This caused local organizations to become 
interested, and encouraged their enroll- 
ment. Before that time the local organi- 
zations had difficulty in financing their 
annual or semi-annual programs. Our 
campaigns now are carried on for the larger 
part thru county institutes. Loyalty to 
the Association and interest in local 
organizations make easy our securing 
enrollments. Lest we be misunderstood 
tho, we should say that even this method 
has not secured enrollments from all 
teachers. We have about two-thirds or 
three-fourths cf our teachers.” 


The sectional or divisional meetings, 
held annually, afford excellent opportunity 
for enrolling teachers in State Association 
of Ohio as suggested by Secretary F. E. 
Reynolds: ‘I think we are fortunate in 
Ohio in securing memberships in our State 
Association. We have six sectional meet- 
ings each year, generally the last Friday 
and Saturday of October. These are not 
state meetings at all, but meetings of the 
six sections of the state. To these prob- 


ably 95% of our teaching force in Ohio go. 
The teachers are asked to support these 
meetings with their memberships. 


“At the time this is done, I send out from 
the central office here to the superintendents 
enough state membership cards to supply 
each teacher in each system. When the 
money is collected for the district associa- 
tions, the membership fee for the State 
Association is also collected. The com- 
bined dues are only $1.50—fifty cents for 
the district and $1.00 for the state. Most 
of the work of getting the membership is 
done by the superintendents. We make 
no intensive campaign. We do’ not look 
after the individual teacher at all. We 
have the friendly co-operation of practically 
every superintendent in the state. Our 
big asset in getting the memberships is the 
co-operation of the superintendents. There 
is more or less rivalry among them as to 
who can obtain the best results.” 


One of the most outstanding records of 
membership is that of Pennsylvania with 
an enrollment of 98.8% of the 51,600 
certificated public school teachers in the 
state. Secretary J. Herbert Kelley out- 
lines his methods as follows: ‘‘We conduct 
our membership campaign through our 
JouRNAL and by multigraphed letters. 
By means of the JOURNAL we reach 98.8% 
of our certificated public school teachers. 
By letters, we focus upon the presidents 
and secretaries of our 230 local branches. 
Local branches consist of counties, cities, 
boroughs, state normal schools, colleges 
and universities. We endeavor to have 
each local branch elect a president and 
secretary, through whom we may com- 
municate. These officers put on their own 
membership drives and forward enrollment 
cards and fees when they have reached the 
goal of 100%, or have come as near to it as 
possible. Last year 91% of our locals 
were 100% in membership. Each year in 
the September number of the JOURNAL we 
publish a directory of all local branches by 
counties in which we give the number of 
teachers in each local and the rercent of 
teachers who are members of the Associa- 
tion. From September to February. we 
publish local branches that have again 
reached the goal of 100% membership and 
give the number of teachers in each. 
Membership in our Association is, of course, 
entirely voluntary but in the keen rivalry 
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among locals to bring some unprogressive 
teacher in to line, there is, doubtless, con- 
siderable moral suasion used at times, but 
never any coercion. The theory is that 
since all teachers participate in the material 
benefits of the Association, all should share 
in its responsibilities. Moreover, the ma- 
jority have certain rights which the 
minority is bound to respect.” 


A canvass of the summer schools in 
Oklahoma results in large increases of 
membership for Oklahoma Education As- 
sociation. Secretary C. M. Howell cites 
the following methods used in his campaign 
drives: “Our plan for securing member- 
ships has been very successful in Oklahoma. 
We start with the summer schools, visiting 
each of them and taking memberships, 
giving the teachers an opportunity to 
post-date their checks if they find them- 
selves short of funds. This usually nets 
us from two to three thousand member- 
ships. We then carry on the campaign 
through our county and city superin- 
tendents. Our superintendents are our 
field generals, we send them information 
from time to time relative to legislative 
programs, or other work of the Association 
and they in turn secure the membership 
of their teachers. We issue a certificate to 
each school which has 100% enrollment 
and publish their names in our JOURNAL; 
this stimulates action. We also have been 
favored by the rural school supervisors in 
a requirement whereby model rural schools 
must be taught by teachers who are 
members of this Association. This helps 
to a certain extent.” 


We are indebted to Secretaries C. G. 
Schultz of Minnesota, W. N. Taylor of 
Mississippi, E. G. Doudna of Wisconsin, 
H. B. Smith of Colorado, R. C. Moore of 
Illinois, E. T. Cameron of Michigan, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain of California, 
A. L. Marsh, of Washington and others, 


representing large and influential teachers’ 
organizations, for progressive and effective 
methods of membership campaigns. Since 
these are more or less duplicates of the 
type methods already given, and since 
space will not permit of giving them in 
detail, we are compelled to omit some very 
interesting suggestions of these gentlemen, 
all of whom are “‘live wires” as evidenced 
by the powerful associations they repre- 
sent. 


A careful study of the various methods 
suggested for increasing membership in 
State Teachers’ Associations will, we 
believe, emphasize one fact—that much 
depends upon the professional attitude of 
class-room teachers in general and the 
co-operative spirit of those in positions of 
leadership. In every instance where we 
have been able to secure the hearty co- 
operation of the superintendents in Ken- 
tucky, the results of membership have been 
highly gratifying. An indifferent non- 
progressive city or county superintendent 
offers the most formidable obstacle to the 
success of membership drives. Kentucky’s 
membership was increased 1,600 this year 
over that of last year, the State Association 
now numbering 9,000 members, but in the 
final analysis, we freely concede that the 
results will be largely commensurate with 
the zealand co-operative spirit we areable 
to obtain from our educational leaders. 
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A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
KENTUCKY’S TEACHER- 
TRAINING PROBLEM. 


A State’s Elementary Teacher-Training 
Problem (Kentucky), is the title of a 
doctor’s dissertation by H. L. Donovan, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Pea- 
body College, and former Dean of Eastern 
State Teachers’ College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. The following review of this pub- 
lication has been made by Wellington 
Patrick, Director of University Extension, 
and Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 


Two scientific studies of education in 
Kentucky have been made in recent years. 
In 1920, the General Education Board, 
working under the auspices of the Kentucky 
Survey Commission, published a study of 
the educational needs of Kentucky. This 
was followed in 1925, by the publication of 
Dr. Donovan’s study ‘of Kentucky’s 
teacher-training problem. In this study, 
which has attracted the attention of 
students of education, Dr. Donovan main- 
tains that Kentucky’s outstanding educa- 
tional problem is a financial one; that before 
the State can have trained teachers, it 
must practically double the amount of 
money now spent on public education, and 
before the State can do this, it must get a 
modern taxation system. Two possible 
sources of additional revenue are pointed 
out—the income tax and the severance tax. 
Neither of these for s of taxation now 
widely used in other states have been 
resorted to inKentucky, but in them may 
be the magic key which will strike the 
shackles from twelve thousand Kentucky 
teachers and enable the State to go forward 
in the file of states toward a progressive 
educational system. 


Some of the outstanding findings in the 
study are as follows: 


That 32 % of the rural teachers are men 
as compared with 14.1% for the United 
States; the median white county teacher has 
only 3.9 years above high school; that 
92.3% of the rural teachers are inadequately 


prepared according to present generally 
accepted standards; that 75.3 of the 
certificates are issued by antiquated and 
out-of-date examination methods; that the 
turnover in the rural schools is 25%; that 
41.9% of the teachers change annually; 
that the rural school teacher is a peregrinat- 
ing no nad—a sort of intellectual peripatet- 
ic. Dr. Donovan finds that the median 
salary of rural teachers is $545 annually— 
$300 less than that of the median salary for 
rural school teachers in the United States. 
This fact constitutes the outstanding 
educational problem of the State. 


Experimental studies of the intelligence 
of normal school students made by Dr. 
Monovan disclose the facts that those 
below high school graduation are 
inferior in intelligence, as a group, when 
compared with college students, and he 
recommends that the normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges of the State would do 
well to address themselves to the problem 
of training only those persons who present 
themselves with their high school work 
completed and thus stop the practice of 
wasting time on a lot of rather unpromising 
material. 


The outstanding steps necessary to 
produce a better-equipped corps of teachers 
are (1) A modern certification law which 
recognizes training and experience and 
has a definite relationship to a salary 
schedule, and that will ultimately provide 
for the issuing of certificates on credentials 
and leave on the sands of time the worn- 
out examination system now in use and 
which is passing out of use in other states— 
a system which perpetuates stagnation and 
does not encourage progress on the part of 
those who receive their teaching licenses 
in this way. (2) A salary schedule so 
adjusted as to make it possible to pay a 
normal school graduate a median annual 
salary of $1,028, which now represents 
the upper quartile in that group. 
(3) Adequate provision for the support 
of the present teacher-training institutions 
of the State so as to enable them to work 
at full capacity. (4) Provisions for some of 
the larger high schools of the State to give 
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training to rural teachers. For the white 
teachers of the State there is now a shortage 
of 19,657 teacher-training years and it will 
take the teacher-training institutions of 
the State, working at full capacity, about 
eight years to bring this backward group 
to the generally accepted standard of two 
years of college training. 


What will it cost to do the job? Dean 
Donovan estimates closely that the State 
should spend in order to maintain the 
salary schedule recommended a sum of 
$17,839,912.40 annually, or $38.65 per 
capita for each child in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools. In 
1923, the State and local communities paid 
in salaries to elementary and high school 
teachers $10,067,000. This means much 
larger expenditures for the schools of the 
State. Kentucky’s resources are ample 
and the funds can be procured but first 
the State will need to make use of some of 
the more modern forms of taxation as a 
source of state revenue. 


This is a contribution which should be 
read and carefully considered by the educa- 
tional leadership of Kentucky. Copies 
may be procured from the author for $1.25. 


The Constitution at a Glance, by 
Henry B. Hazard and Margaret D. Moore, 
Lock Box 1919, Washington, D. C., 
price 75 cents. 


A single sheet 44 inches long by 28 inches 
deep, folded to form a pamphlet 514 inches 
by 8 inches in size. The sheet must be 
entirely unfolded to see any part of it. On 
one side of the sheet is a copy of the con- 
stitution as written, on the opposite side 
the outline analysis with explanatory notes. 


The outline analysis is arranged under 
the separate headings, ‘The Federal 
System,” ‘““The Federal Government,” the 
last being further subdivided into ‘‘Pre- 
amble-Bill of Rights, Other Provisions,” 
“The Legislative Branch,” ‘Executive 
Branch” and “Judicial Branch.” The 
matter under each head or subhead is 
arranged in parallel columns and is written 
in differently colored ink. 


The material is organized on the topical 
basis and the words or sentences under one 
head, underlined with the same colored 
ink as is used in the type under a different 
head, indicates relationship between the 
various branches of government. 


The definition of the constitution, as 
that instrument which fixes and defines 
the sovereign power, is well interpreted in 
the subject-matter. Specific powers of 
congress or the courts are named, and are 
numbered to correspond with sentences or 
paragraphs, found in the constitution 
itself, upon which the power rests. The 
material is well arranged and could be 
well used as a supplement to a course in 
Civics. 


The pamphlet seems to have been pre- 
pared for pupils of high school age. It 
is an interesting document and is well 
prepared. It is rather difficult to handle 
from a physical standpoint, being more of 
a chart than a pamphlet, but is more than 
worth its cost to any school of secondary 
grade. 


Teaching the Common Branches, by 
W. W. Charters, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1924, 399 pp. 


This is the third edition of Mr. Charters’ 
book bearing the same title which was 
published in 1913. Many important 
changes have taken place since that time 
and this edition has been rewritten rather 
than revised, and includes the latest 
material on the various subjects taught in 
the common schools. 


The first edition was written with the aim 
of giving the young, inexperienced teacher 
the functional point of view of the subjects 
to be taught. In the third edition the 
same aim is apparent with the addition of 
interpretation of the progress that has 
been made in developing the details of the 
functional point of view. 


The author has taken up the following 
subjects in the order named: spelling, 
handwriting, language, grammar, reading, 
drawing, music, industrial arts, geography, 
history, civics, arithmetic, health educa- 
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tion, and agriculture, and discusses each 
in general under three main divisions. 
These three divisions are subject-matter, 
interest and learning. Under the last is 
usually given a discussion of the recitation. 


The first question asked of every subject 
is, what is its function? The importance 
of a clear understanding of the use of a 
subject is emphasized thruout the book. 


In the selection of subject-matter he 
suggests the following principle as a guide: 
“Pick out the subjects that are most 
important for the children in the com- 
munity in which they live and teach them 
what they need of these from day to day.” 

Every chapter abounds in practical defi- 
nite suggestions, stated concretely, for the 
benefit of the inexperienced teacher, a 
very commendable feature of the book. 


The book is interestingly written and 
should appeal to every teacher of the 
common branches and to supervisors of 
this work. 


“Psychology of the Junior High 
School Pupil,’’ by Dean L. A. Pichstenin, 
and A. Laura McGregor; Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


This text depicts the physical, psychical 
and social growth of the early adolescent 
thru the medium of the development, 
response and personality peculiar to the 
junior high school pupil. Running thru 
the entire book is an appeal to school 
people to institute a functional adaptation 
of the instruction in the junior high school 
to the specific psychological needs of the 
adolescent. This adaptation to be initiated 
thru scientific placement, utilization of 
exploratory courses, admission of flexible 
group assignments, and the setting up of 
definite moral values. This program may 
be furthered by the inculcation of proper 
habit responses, by ideals of citizenship 
put into practice, by socialized activities 
in both curricular work, and culminated by 
the vocational guidance of the child. 


The book presupposes a knowledge of the 
basic principles of psychology and will 
prove interesting to advanced students of 
psychology because of the omission of 
much trite and familiar material. Particu- 
larly fresh and interesting will be found 
those portions of the text which deal with 
the educational significance of the en- 
docrene glands and with the moral and 
religious personality. 


Preparation and Use of New-Type 
Examinations, by Donald G. Paterson, 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. 


Much has been heard in recent years 
about new types of examinations. The 
discussion, however, has been confined 
mostly to periodical literature. A manual 
for teachers on the subject has just ap- 
peared, which presents a discussion of the 
various types of examinations that have 
appeared recently. The difficulty with 
the traditional examination has been that 
it takes a vast deal of the teacher’s time to 
determine what the pupil knows of the 
subject. The newer types will enable the 
teacher to economize greatly in the matter 
of time. Contrasted with traditional ex- 
aminations, the newer type consists of 
exceedingly short answers to relatively large 
number of ‘‘key’’ questions, correct answers 
to which are symptomatic of the total 
organized knowledge of the student. The 
chief value of the newer type examination 
lies in its economy of time and its objec- 
tivity which means that two or more 
examiners would invariably get the same 
results. The examinations have the ad- 
vantage of being more comprehensive, and 
more reliable. The author gives samples 
of the various types; shows their advantages 
and disadvantages; methods of preparation 
and use; and their possibilities of applica- 
tion to the various subjects of the curric- 
ulum. The manual is valuable to all 
persons engaged in teaching from college 
to rural school. 
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Murray State Normal School 


A Standard Institution for the Training of Teachers 





Four years college course of study. 
Full certificating privileges. 


New and well-equipped buildings. 


Fall Semester begins September 21, 1925 





For catalogue and full particulars, address 


JOHN W. CARR, President 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 














EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 














8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the 
pupil’s ao The phonograms are printed on cards 7x8 inches, with letters one inch high, which are easily read from all 
parts of the room. To each phonogram card two smaller sections are hinged, bearing consonants and letter combinations 
for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of sixteen words. The hinged sections are marked in 
such a manner that the teacher may cut them if desired, and thus show one word ata time. Each word combination has 
a key on the opposite side so that the teacher knows without turning the card whether the answer is correct. 


Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Enclosed please find $. _in stamps for which please send me the article referred to above. 
Name 
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University President 
Offers 


you a professional certificate, diploma 
or degree by systematic home study. 

You can earn your way on the Co-op- 
erative Plan in Day or Night classes 
at the University. Tell us your edu- 

cational problem and secure expert 
advice on completing your education. 
Special provisions for those handi- 





Bay wind ~ an capped by failure to complete. high 


school or college. 200 Home Study 
subjects for General Culture, Bus- 
iness Success and the Professions. 
Colleges of Business Administration, 
Liberal Arts, Law, Teaching and 


PRESIDENT 
(Former head of bepv. 
of Education at Penn- 
sylvania State College) 

Graduate Work. Expert — of the U. 
Write for FREE catalog to Dept. I-705. 
RESEARCH =e og Sl 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S. Gov't. 











KENTUCKY FOOT BALL 
SCHEDULES. 


CENTRE COLLEGE. 
Oct. 3—Kentucky Wesleyan at Danville. 
Oct. 10—Oglethorpe at Atlanta, Ga. 
Oct. 17—Michigan State at Lansing, Mich. 
Oct. 24—Western Kentucky Normal at 
Bowling Green. 
Oct. 31—University of Kentucky at Dan- 
ville. 
7—University of Tennessee at Dan- 
ville. 
Nov. 14—Georgetown at Washington, D.C. 
Nov. 20—Georgetown College, Ky., at 
Danville. 


Nov. 28—University of South Carolina at 
Columbia, S. C. 


Nov. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 
Sept. 26—Maryville College at Lexington. 
Oct. 3—University of Chicago at Chicago. 
Oct. 10—Clemson College at Lexington. 
Oct. 17—Washington and Lee at Lexington. 
Oct. 24—Sewanee at Lexington. 
Oct. 31—Centre at Danville. 
Nov. 7—Alabama at Birmingham, Ala. 
Nov. 14—Virginia Military Institute, at 
Charleston, Va. 
Nov. 26—University of Tennessee at Lex- 
ington (homecoming). 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
Sept. 26—University of Cincinnati at Cin- 
cinnati (night). 
Oct. 3—St. Xavier at Cincinnati. 
Oct. 10—United States Infantry School at 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Oct. 17—Miami University at Miami, Ohio. 
Oct. 24—Marshall College at Huntington, 
W. Va. 
Oct. 31—University of Louisville at Lex- 
ington. 
7—Western Kentucky Normal at 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Nov. 21—Maryville College at Maryville, 
Tenn. 


Nov. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 
Sept. 26—Cumberland College at George- 


town. 

Oct. 3—University of Miama at Onbect, 
Ohio. 

Oct. 10—University of Cincinnati at Cin- 
cinnati. 


Oct. 17—Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School at Georgetown. 


Oct. 24—University of Chattanooga at 


Georgetown. 

Oct. 31—Union College: at Georgetown 
(scrubs). 

Nov. 7—Maryville College at Maryville, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 14—Union College at Georgetown. 


Nov. 20—Centre College at Danville. 


Nov. 25—Kentucky Wesleyan College at 
Georgetown (homecoming). 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 

Oct. 3—Centre College at Danville. 

Oct. 10—St. Xavier at Cincinnati. 

Oct. 17—Western Maryland at Maryland. 

Oct. eng of Louisville at Louis- 
ville. 

Oct. 31—Western Kentucky Normal School 
at Winchester. 


7—Emory and Henry at Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 
Nov. 14—Morris Harvey at Winchester. 


Nov. 26—Georgetown College at Lexington. 


Nov. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Oct. 3—State or Centre Freshmen at 


Richmond. 

Oct. 10—Morehead Normal School at Rich- 
mond. 

Oct. 17—Georgetown College at George- 
town. 


Oct. 24—L. M. U. at Richmond. 
Oct. 28—Union College at Richmond. 
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|| Western Kentucky State Teachers 
: College and Normal School 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


xe- “An Institution with a Soul’’ 





Second Term Opens February 1, 1926 


ESTABLISHED BY THE STATE OF KENTUCKY FOR THE PREPARA- 
na TION OF TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
BOTH RURAL AND CITY 


Free Tuition 


wn Faculty composed of College and University Trained Teachers; nearly 
3,000 students enrolled last year. 


Standard College Courses leading to A. B. and B.S. degrees. Recog- 

















lle, nized by leading Colleges and Universities in America. 
at 
nd. 
° Administration Building. 
uis- 
The Training of Efficient Teachers. 
” EMPHASIZES: Vocational Courses for Teachers of Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Extension and Correspondence Work for Teachers in Service. 
Physical Education and Athletic Sports to train for Coaching Work, 
one for both men and women. ; 
Preparing Teachers of Public School Music, Piano and Voice. 
Strong Courses in Manual Arts Preparing for Supervision Work. 


‘on. Expenses Very Low 
Modern, well supervised Home for Girls, splendid moral and religious 
atmosphere. 
Send for copies of the recent issue of Teachers College Heights and the 
at new Catalog. They will give full information concerning everything. 
Mailed free on application. 
ich- Address, 


ee H. H. CHERRY, President 


BOWLING GREEN KENTUCKY 

















$2 
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REAL SERVICE 


We have in stock, ready for 
immediate delivery, a large 
supply of pupils desks, 
* teachers’ desks, blackboard, 
crayon, erasers and all other 
items for use in the school. 


Send in your order now and 
it will be shipped the same 
day it is received. 





Central School Supply Co. 


(Incorporated) 


311-313 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 


























